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This its the new No other line of tables offers 
Erickson °0 much at such a low price 
one-fold Table Look underneath: 1. Two steel channek 


under each bench and the table top, an 
Erickson exclusive 2. Rugged, simple understructure, no unsightly knobs or projections to bump 
or tear 3. Torsion and compression springing for one-step controlled folding and unfolding 
4. Bonded high pressure NEMA plastic tops and benches with *4” solid core material 5. Sanitary 
benches never touch table tops 6. Position locks—no teeter-totter when extended, no “‘surprise” 
openings when folded 7. Walk-in ends, nothing to 


a 7 
hurdle 8. Pivot points in metal, can’t pull out. Here S what it 
will take, daily 


Jack can handle it with Twenty Freddies would 


ease, fully portable Mary can slip in grace- be a squeeze but they Sam can 


’ slip out 
3 7 ; f wouldn't hurt this strong s 
\ < * fully, no leaping or re NE bench ' / 
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I} models from 
which to choose 


Even if other table lines had Erickson’s 
features and unmistakable quality they still 
could not offer you Erickson’s completeness. 
Choose the table or table combinations 
exactly right for you: 6 footers . . . 7, 8, 10, 
12 footers . . . with benches . . . without 
benches . . . recess wall... on the wall... 
portable. Prices for genuine, high pressure 
NEMA plastic tops start at $75.00. Others 
as low as $45.00. Why pay more for less? 
Clip and mail coupon today for demonstra- 
tion or full information. 


See these wonderful new tables 
at the ASBO, Booth 202, Oct. 11-15, 


Hotel Fontainbleau 


“Ted and Dan should both 


Lots of room for Sue with know better but they 
Erickson tables can't mar these rugged 
d tables and benches 
4 in 
7 ike 
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Manufacturing Company 
2580 University Avenue 
St. Paul 14, Minnesota 


[] Please send complete information on your 
new tables and prices. 


[] I would like a demonstration of Erickson 
quality tables. 


Name 
Title 
Address sailed taal 
City Zone___State 
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Herbert can't tip the 
—table no matter how hard 
i he tries 


Art can move without 
fear of cracking a knee 
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Why many school administrators 
welcome bottled soft drinks 





Many school systems have awarded 
soft drinks a place in food and refresh- 
ment facilities. There are three basic 
reasons: 

1. DIETARY VALUE: Soft drinks are 
accepted in dietetic planning as an “ac- 
cessory food.” Like relishes, they ac- 
cent the diet healthfully. Thus they 
add flavor and variety to menus that 
otherwise may seem routine. 

Soft drinks provide 100 calories of 
food energy per 8 ounces in easily as- 
similable form—a helpful contribution 
during the school day to pupil alertness 
and interest. 

2 WHOLESOMENESS: As you 


know, the body loses 24% quarts of 
fluid each day. Soft drinks help restore 
body fluid balance. Carbonation adds 
zest and palatability. In addition, soft 
drinks aid digestion and stimulate ap- 
petite. Because they are liquid, soft 
drinks pass quickly through the mouth, 
with virtually no involvement in oral 
conditions related to dental problems. 
Recent dental research reaffirms this 
thinking. 

3. SOCIAL VALUES: Availability of 
soft drinks within school limits at lunch 
time, and at social events encourages 
youngsters to stay on school property. 
Soft drinks can be an important aid in 


fostering desirable behavior patterns. 
Social activity is more readily super- 
vised and promoted. 

These are some of the reasons why soft 
drinks: have a place in the food and 
refreshment facilities of our schools 
where bottled beverages are easy to 
store, handle and serve economically. 
If the subject of soft drinks in schools 
comes before your Board, talk it over 
with your local bottler. He’s a tax-pay- 
ing businessman of the community, 
dealing in products which contribute 
to the local economy in the same way 
as other food products served on school 
premises. He’s entitled to a fair hearing. 


Let us send you more complete and thoroughly documented literature on the food, health 


and social values of bottled soft drinks. Write: 


American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 


Washington 6, D.C. 


National Association of the Bottled Soft Drink Industry—a non-profit association of manufacturers of bottled soft 
drinks, with members in every state. Its purposes: to promote better understanding of the industry and its products, 
and to improve production and distribution methods through education and research. 
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For safer floors with lasting beauty... 





Use a slip-retardant wax 
containing LUDOX’ 


You benefit two ways with floor wax 
containing ‘‘Ludox’’. First, there’s 
the skid resistance ‘‘Ludox’’ adds. 
Tiny,transparent spheres of “Ludox”’ 
exert a snubbing action with every 
footstep... give sure-footed traction. 
Second, you get the lasting beauty 
only a fine wax can give your floors 
... and it’s easy to keep floors beau- 
tiful, because scratches and scuffs 
can be buffed out, without rewaxing. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


LUDOX’ 


COLLOIDAL SILICA 


REG. U. 5. PaT. OFF. 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
eee THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Industrial and Biochemicals Dept., 
Room N-25438M, Wilmington 98, Delaware 

Please send me the free booklet describing the advan- 
tages of using floor wax containing “‘Ludox’’, and a 
list of suppliers of these quality waxes. 


Name 


(Du Pont’s anti-slip ingredient) 


Floor waxes containing ‘‘Ludox”’, 
Du Pont’s anti-slip ingredient, give 
your floors the appearance you want, 
plus added safety underfoot. 

Mail coupon below for more in- 
formation, and a list of suppliers 
of quality floor waxes containing 
“‘Ludox’’. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Industrial and Bio- 
chemicals Dept., Room N-2543, Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 
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4 INDISPENSABLE GUIDES 10 SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL — PROGRAMS 


Ts authors, an educator and 
an architect, have worked 































hand in hand to formulate a HIS comprehensive analysis 
HIGH SCHOOLS new solution to one of the most SAVING DOLLARS Tor cost ae in teeny 
r9 Today and Tomorrow pressing problems plaguing IN BUILDING design demonstrates that 
by Charles W. Brusch America: the development of a excellence need cost.no more 
and John Lyon Reid sound, workable high school SCHOOLS than mediocrity. The book 


program, and the design of the 
building to house it. 


The proposed school plant which 
has been designed to house 

this program is presented in 
great detail with plans and 
drawings, as well as careful 
studies of the functions of 
various parts of the high school 
plant. The proposed school 
program is flexible enough to be 
adopted and adapted to meet 
many special conditions in 
school districts across the 
country. This book will be a 
major influence upon the 
emerging school of tomorrow. 


128 pages, numerous plans and 
sketches $7.95 


helps you determine your budget 
needs by taking into account 
materials and methods, 
operation and maintenance, as 
well as finance. 


SAVING DOLLARS IN 
BUILDING SCHOOLS brings all 
areas of economy. into proper 
focus so that those concerned 
with school construction — 
educators, administrators, 
architects and citizens who 
comprise the school board — can 
better evaluate the building 
program. The ultimate result 
will be a greater return for the 
educational dollar, both in 
physical plants as well as in 
teaching achievements. 


112 pages $5.95 





by David S. Pierce 
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5 WORK FOR SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 

0112 x 
spa fe PLACE Now, to help you get a complete picture of school 

~ FOR building economy so you can better evaluate 
730 . your building program, we are offering you these four 

LEARNING indispensable volumes. You can, of course, acquire 

Post iy by Lawrence B. Perkins any single volume of this library at the regular 

retail price indicated. However, order all four books 
rive, 


at once and you pay only $20.85, including postage — a 
saving of $3.05 over the regular retail prices. You 

may examine each book of this invaluable library at 
your leisure for ten days, without any cost or 
obligation to you. If, after this time, you are not 
delighted — simply return the books. Thousands of 
administrators, principals, superintendents and school 
board members are already using these books to 

help them put together a successful school program. 


I” architecture is to serve the cause of learning, it 
is the duty of the architect and the educator to 
study the needs and functions of the school in order 
to create an atmosphere and environment that 
contributes most to the full growth of each child’s 
mental, physical, and spiritual potential. 


WORK PLACE FOR LEARNING shows how architecture, 
as an art, can contribute to this end. You will see 

: examples of entrances, playgrounds, lobbies, 
C. ‘ corridor classrooms, principal’s offices, storage spaces, 

















kindergartens, playrooms, auditoriums, laboratories ; ‘ 
-onn, ¢ / 
and lunchrooms. The book expresses a way of i Why not mail your coupon below today! 
thinking about the relationship of the school building ie 
to the experience of learning. ; 
— 64 pages, 94 illustrations, ae ce 
18 in full color $4.00 ‘ae 
od +> 
400 FREE TRIAL EXAMINATION COUPON - 
1.00. ro h of 
| be Reinhold Publishing Corporation , Dept. 5358 rae 
rticle SCHOOLS Poe ee oe, 430 Park Avenue, N.Y. 22, N.Y. im 
ous by Lawrence B. Perkins and experience of an architect I wish to examine the book(s) checked below on your WE 
and Walter D. Cockin 10-day free trial offer. If I am not completely delighted, 
each, seatelinritisie 5 and an educator explain the I may return them and pay absolutely nothing. Other- Bd 
sub- planning, design, and wise, you will bill me for’ the cost of the book(s) plus a 
» construction of educational few cents postage. wE | 
plants. You will find an immense High School Today and Tomorrow $7.95 ent 
4 store of information about . — Is $6.00 . tA 
lighting, visual aids, lavatories, C] Work Place For Learning $4.00 * 
variation of laboratory equipment, he ahem 6 aonie oda $5.95 es 
recreational facilities, bus C) Saving Dollars in ng s $5. % 
storage, climate, and many () All four books for only $20.85 — a saving of $3.05 Be: 
haga others, all fully and completely om 
— discussed. , PRRTERILETITITITITTILIL ITIL ee Se 
” 
The large number of illustrations School eee eee eee eee eeee SPC eee eee eee eee eereeeeee eer eee eeeeee eee YK 
includes plans and photographs RR cine nh 5cn 5000 555 Sethe dhs edeetaviscaes bie seened eennevartanss ' 
of schools designed by such CHY 2. cccccccccccveccccsecscvccceces Zone....State.. oseceeseee ey 
e) 45. outstanding architectural offices SAVE MORE MONEY: Enclose check or money order 
as Ernest J. Kemp, Eliel and Eero as payment with your order a1 and we pay shipping op 
Saarinen, and Perkins and Will. charges. Include 3% sales tax for N.Y.C. orders. 
vious This book is an excellent 
). be working tool for the architect . %, 
ade and an indispensable reference 
so Caumanounnweranpuaay” 
— 272 pages, 336 illustrations $6.00 x : 
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We are indeed grateful for your overwhelming acceptance 
of our new product lines. Your orders for Brunswick : 
furniture, cabinets and moduwall already exceed our 1958 
record volume by more than thirty-five percent (35%)! 23 
Your unprecedented response to our 1959 Contemporary 
Series... to our exclusively developed Lifetime Fiberglass 
seating...to Color for Learning...to our Traditional Series— 
is striking re-confirmation of our original pledge to translate 
your expressed needs into educationally purposeful, quality- 
constructed school equipment. It’s a pledge we made to you 
and your colleagues six years ago when we entered the field. 
It’s a pledge to which we are uncompromisingly dedicated. 
a The men and machines of our new Kalamazoo plant 
continue to work around the clock to meet school-opening 
commitments. We appreciate the patience and under- 
standing of those few of our good customers who will be 
inconvenienced by delayed or partial delivery. Your orders 
will be filled as rapidly as possible. EB May we extend 
our wishes to you and your community for a most fulfilling 
school year. The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, 


School Equipment Division, 623 South Wabash, Chicago 5, 
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SYSTEM PLANNING FOR 


CLOSED CIRCUIT TELEVISION 


Practical CCTV Installation Can 
Multiply Teacher Effectiveness 


Closed Circuit TV is a Wonderful Teaching 
Tool... Only If Properly Planned 


WHEN PLANNING a closed circuit TV 
installation for educational use, it is 
important to plan the distribution sys- 
tem with an eye toward flexibility and 
future expansion. What may seem 
adequate today, may very easily be 
antiquated tomorrow. 

The electronics manufacturing firm 
of Sarkes Tarzian, Inc., in Blooming- 
ton, Indiana—through its Educational 
TV Department— offers basic require- 
ments in systems planning for schools 
now considering getting into class- 


room TV. 
Flexibility 


The distribution system should—in 
the beginning—provide for reception 
of commercial and educational on-air 
stations, as well as distribution of 
closed circuit programs. Where closed 
circuit programming may suffice to- 
day, it is highly probable that the more 
modern school systems will want to 
take advantage of additional, available 
facilities. TV equipment requirements 
should be planned around a central 
studio concept. Experience has shown 
that the use of a TV teaching center, 
or studio, is the most practical, most 
efficient and most effective method of 
employing the medium of television 
in the educational system. The cen- 
tralized studio provides the means for 
control of ALL factors which affect 
picture quality. 

If it is mandatory that the CCTV 
originations occur at more than one 
location in the building, or school sys- 
tem, the distribution system can be 


arranged to incorporate facilities for 
multiple point originations. 


Expansion 


Where a limited budget requires the 
system design to be limited, it is im- 
portant to consider the system from 
the standpoint of future enlargement 
so that complete revamping of the sys- 
tem would be unnecessary. 


School Building Distribution 
Considerations 


Shielded coaxial cable will provide 
protection against interference result- 
ing from spurious pickup. Selection 
of appropriate distribution channels is 
also important to prevent cross-talk 
with local signals. Such channels 
should be as far removed as possible 
from local television channels. 

From the standpoint of the distri- 
bution system, the low VHF TV chan- 
nels have better cable propagation 
characteristics which result from 
lower losses in the coax cable. So, 
these low channels should be used 
whenever possible. 

In order to make a suitable system 
design, careful studies of location of 
signal conditions are necessary to 
assure freedom from disturbance 
between co-channel and adjacent 
channel frequencies. Sarkes Tarzian, 
Inc., Bloomington, Indiana, provides 
this advisory service to the educator 
at no cost. 

Location of RF outlet connections 
present a peculiar problem. Factors 


(Circle number 749 for more information) 





ADVERTISEMENT 





SARKES TARZIAN, well known in the 
electronics industry, is president of Sarkes 
Tarzian, Inc., a pioneer in the manufacture of 
educational and broadcast TV equipment. 


which affect classroom outlet location — 
include: size of room, classroom orien- 
tation with respect to artificial light- 
ing and windows, size of windows, type 
of window lighting control (drapes, 
blinds, etc.) and classroom seating 
arrangement. 

Due to the many variables, it is 
recommended that at least two out- 
lets, and preferably four outlets, be 
provided in each classroom. In this 
way seating arrangements and other 
factors do not limit the location of TV 
sets in the classroom. 

Where large classrooms are in- 
volved, experience indicates one re- 
ceiver (21”) should be used for every 
15-25 students. The use of more than 
one set in any classroom has an added 
advantage in protection from set fail- 
ure, as well as assuring viewing 
advantage. 

Receiving set height has an impor- 
tant physiological effect. The height 
should be such that it is on the level 
with the viewers’ eyes. And, the dis- 
tance from the viewer to the set is 
determined by the number of viewers, 
and is generally established at not 
more than one foot per inch of ver- 
tical screen size. The viewing angle 
should not exceed 50 degrees to the 
side of the set. 

A complete distribution system 
design and complete ETV equipment 
are available from the Tarzian firm. 
ETV queries should be sent to Sarkes 
Tarzian, Inc., Att: Educational Tele- 
vision Dept., Bloomington, Indiana. 
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Growing administrators 


sir: I read with interest the article on 
“Grow your own administrators” (SM, 
July ’59). You may be interested to 
know that this has been the policy of 
the board of trustees of the Sweetwater 
Union High School District, Chula 
Vista, Calif. for the past 25 years. Ev- 
ery administrator in our school dis- 
trict started his career as a teacher in 
this district. We have 39 administra- 
tors and every one has been promoted 
from within the system. They are as 
follows: district superintendent; direc- 
tor of education; director of business; 
coordinator of personnel; coordinator 
of curriculum; supervisor of attend- 
ance; four high school principals; six 
junior high school principals; 10 boys’ 
vice-principals; 10 girls’ vice-princi- 
pals; three adult school principals. 

This is a sound policy and creates 
good morale. We agree with your re- 
cent article. 


JOSEPH RINDONE, 
SUPERINTENDENT 
SWEETWATER UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 

CHULA VISTA, CALIF. 


Science yardsticks 


Sirk: May we commend you for run- 
ning the excellent article “Yardsticks 
to Help Your Science Program,” (SM, 
May ’59). We are especially gratified 
to note the emphasis placed upon 
biology in a balanced science program. 

One statement on page 45, however, 
is disturbing to us who are associated 
with various educational activities of 
the American Institute of Biological 
Sciences. The statement reads, “Here 
is the recommendation of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement 
of Science: For terminals and slow 
students: Grade 9, Biology. Grade 10, 
basic chemistry, and physics. For col- 
lege preparatory students: Grade 9, 
biology. Grade 10, chemistry. Grade 
11, physics. Grade 12, advanced physi- 
cal or biological sciences (optional).” 

As you may know the AIBS is cur- 
rently in the process of reviewing the 
biology curriculum at all levels of in- 
struction through its Biological Sci- 
ences Curriculum Study at Boulder, 
Colo. The first objective decided upon 
by the BSCS has been a study of the 
secondary school curriculum in biology 
with subsequent examination of pri- 
mary and college biology curriculum. 


SEPTEMBER 1959 


The AIBS is also in the process of 
producing a filmed biology course 
which will be aimed at the 10th grade 
level of instruction. The decision to 
place it in the 10th grade was not has- 
tily nor arbitrarily made. From all data 
available, it was clear that a large ma- 
jority of secondary school biology 
courses now being offered are at the 
10th grade. 

The steering committee feels it is 
unwise to change the level of course 
offering in the light of what is now be- 
ing done in the school systems of this 
country. We are, therefore, deeply 
concerned over the statement on page 
45 because we feel that it conflicts seri- 
ously with the considered judgment 
and recommendations of many biolo- 
gists and educators who feel that an ill- 
considered “stampede” to place biology 
at the 9th grade as a neat and painless 
solution to an admittedly difficult prob- 
lem would be most unfortunate and 
damaging, unless there were an earlier 
extensive revision of present day ele- 
mentary school science. 


ROBERT S. LEISNER, PH.D. 
ASSISTANT TO THE EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


HIDEN T. COX 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR ~ 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


DAVID R. GODDARD, CHAIRMAN 
DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


H. BURR RONEY, DIRECTOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOL BIOLOGICAL 
F SCIENCES FILM SERIES 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


JOSEPH MCMENAMIN 
PHILIP FORDYCE 

OAK PARK-RIVER FOREST, 
ILL. HIGH SCHOOL 


HARRIET B. CREIGHTON 
DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


JEAN E. COOPER 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
CHEYENNE, WYO. 


PAUL F. BRANDWELN 
SCIENCE EDITOR 
HARCOURT, BRACE & CO., INC. 


ALBERT E. NAVEZ 
NEWTON SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
NEWTON, MASS. 
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BAKER SCAFFOLDS will do the job faster with 
greater safety. Check your telephone directory 
for the name of your local BAKER SCAFFOLD 
distributor or write to the address below. 


“BAKER 
SCAFFOLDS 


DESIGNED FOR PORTABILITY * BUILT FOR DURABILITY 


Write for 
Baker Scaffold 
Bulletin # 591 


Ge om een a Geen a ewesene 5 
BAKER-ROOS, INC. 
P. O. Box 892, Indianapolis 6, indi 


Gentlemen: Send the folder described on 
Baket Scaffolds without obligation. sm 





LISTED UNOER RE-EXAMINATION SERVICE 
UNCERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES. INC, 











Nome. 





Organization 

Address. 

City. State. 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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the Menbitt year-round syncretizer air conditioner 


The Nesbitt Year-Round Syncretizer is a new, 
quiet operating air conditioning unit designed es- 
pecially for the classroom. In winter, it heats, 
ventilates and cools (with fresh outdoor air)—in 
summer, it ventilates, mechanically cools and de- 
humidifies. Throughout the year, it performs these 
functions automatically to meet individual room 
requirements. It assures every student— anywhere 
in the room—the comfort conditions necessary for 
highest learning efficiency . . . at any time during 
the school year. 


Economical Heating . . . uniform warmth over the 
entire room... no cold spots. . . no drafts. Unit 





sets back at night to save fuel, heats room quickly 
before morning occupancy. 


Draftless Ventilation ... a constant supply of fresh 
outdoor air is supplied by the Year-Round Syncre- 
tizer to disperse disease germs—combat stuffiness 
and odors. 


All-season Cooling . . . economically provides out- 
door air in winter, intermediate seasons and cool 
summer nights. Cools mechanically in warm weather. 


Unsurpassed Humidity Control . . . on humid 
summer days exclusive pre-cooler prevents hot, 
humid outdoor air from entering the room without 
being conditioned. It ‘“wrings” one-half gallon 
of moisture from the air on a typical summer day. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
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... learning rate is faster 


it’s —5° or 95° outside 


Student comfort is essential to the learning process. Trying to keep alert and 
attentive in a stuffy, overheated classroom or to work in a chilly or drafty one, 
distracts the student and lowers learning efficiency. The conscious or uncon- 
scious effort to maintain the bodily heat balance takes precedence over virtually 
every other consideration. 


The best teaching and the finest facilities cannot make their proper con- 
tribution to the learning process unless the classroom is kept at the correct 
comfort level. This means controlling room temperature and humidity under all 
conditions, and keeping fresh air circulating without noise or drafts. 


The Nesbitt Year-Round Syncretizer solves all these complex classroom 
thermal problems quietly and automatically. It assures ideal comfort con- 
ditions needed for maximum learning efficiency. 


Get complete details on the Nesbitt Year-Round Syncretizer: Send for 
publication 11-2. 


Uenbitt 
JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 
Sold also by American-Standard, Industrial Division, and American-Standard Products (Canada) Ltd. 





creates the right classroom climate for learning efficiency 


Costs Less to Install... the Year- 
Round Syncretizer system uses 
smaller, less expensive system com- 
ponents (pipes, pumps, chillers, 
etc.) because less chilled water is 
required for same cooling capacity. 
Factory fabrication of unit piping 
reduces job site labor. 


Costs Less to Operate ... with the 
Year-Round Syncretizer system 
only spaces in use need be condi- | 
tioned . . . not the entire building. ; = 
Mechanical cooling required only Neo other unit or syetene 
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meet cooling requirement. as well as the Year-Round Syncretizer. 
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UP-RIGHT ANNOUNCES A NEW WORK PLATFORM 


.. telescoping aluminum 
ES C (} : structure for overhead 
spot maintenance 


Lightweight, rapidly assembled by 


one man. Extends instantly for reach- 
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ing heights up to 30 ft. Telescopes 
for rolling under trusses and other 
obstacles. Adjustable legs for uneven 


floors or stairways. 
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FOR TAL |scoPt WRITE TO UP-RIGHT SCAFFOLDS: |UP-RIGHT 
CIRCULAR e 
UP-RIGHT SCAFFOLDS «+ DEPT. 180 + 1013 PARDEE ST., BERKELEY, CALIF. @ 


(Circle number 757 for more information) 
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Basic information that schoolmen can use as a part of a community education program 


Do citizens’ committees help 
to improve school quality ? 


By ORLANDO F. FURNO 


= = @ Are all the hours spent 
by citizens with board members, 
school administrators and teachers, 
in meetings and in preparing and 
disseminating reports, really worth 
the effort? Is school quality im- 
proved? Or are the tremendous ex- 
penditures of time, energy. and 
money wasted, if the school district 
is managed in agreement with this 
“team operation” principle? 

A study by Harold Stauffer* 
helps provide answers to these sig- 
nificant questions. The purpose of 
Stauffer’s study was two-fold: to 
present a picture of practices in the 
use and organization of citizen ad- 
visory committees in a group of 
some 70 fiscally favored school dis- 
tricts in and around New York City 
(The Metropolitan School Study 
Council), and to develop a method 
for measuring the commitment of 
the school board to the concept of 
citizen advisory committees. A sur- 
vey questionnaire on the opera- 
tions of citizen advisory committees 
was sent to each school system in 
the MSSC. This questionnaire and 
the responses to it formed the basic 
data for Stauffer’s study. 


The Stauffer method 


At first, Stauffer attempted to 
test the effectiveness of citizen com- 
mittees by such simple devices as 
counting the number of committees, 
the total number of committee 
members per community, the aver- 





* Harold M. Stauffer, A METHOD FOR MEAS- 
URING COMMITMENT TO CITIZEN ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES. New York: Unpublished Ed. D. 


SEPTEMBER 1959 


age number of committee members 
per committee and other such me- 
chanical standards. These attempts 
failed. There was no significant rela- 
tionship between school quality and 
these measurements of commitment 
to citizen advisory committees. 
But Stauffer became aware, 
through a follow-up study and per- 
sonal visitations, that school boards 
in some communities were following 
principles that differed from those in 
other communities. To get at the ef- 
fectiveness of citizen committees in 


improving school quality, he devised - 


a number of principles which were, 
in effect, rating scales. Each commu- 
nity received a score on Stauffer’s 
index which reflected its commit- 
ment to the concept of citizen ad- 
visory committees. These scores 
were then correlated with school 
quality as measured by The Grow- 
ing Edge. 

The Growing Edge was devel- 
oped by Paul R. Mort, William S. 
Vincent and Clarence A. Newell at 
Columbia University. It is an instru- 
ment which measures school quality 
in terms of a school’s ability to 
adapt to changing technological, so- 
ciological and psychological condi- 
tions in society, conditions which re- 
flect the “growing edge” of Ameri- 
can education. The method has won 
broad acceptance as a proven de- 
vice for measuring school quality. 

In effect, Stauffer proposed to use 
The Growing Edge scores of schools 
in the Council as an indication of 
their quality. Then using his own in- 
dex, he proposed to see if there was 


any connection between quality and 
commitment to citizens’ committees. 

First of all Stauffer proved con- 
clusively that the relationships be- 
tween school board commitment to 
the concept of citizen advisory com- 
mittees (Stauffer Index) and school 
quality as measured by The Grow- 
ing Edge are significant. Moreover, 
this agreement is significant at both 
the elementary and _ secondary 
school levels. The correlation with 
elementary school quality was .36 
and the correlation with high school 
quality was .48. When The Growing 
Edge scores for the entire school 
system are combined into a single 
school system quality score, the cor- 
relation between Stauffer’s Index 
and school system quality was even 
more significantly related, at .54. 
From this evidence it may be in- 
ferred that the chances are much 
greater that high quality schools 
will be found in those communities 
where citizen advisory committees 
are heavily used. 

Why does school quality improve? 
The answer to this question is less: 
subject to scientific study. Stauffer 
offers no “reasons why.” But there 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Dr. Furno was a research associate in 
the Institute of Administrative Research, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
from 1954 to 1958. He is presently 
employed as a specialist in state edu- 
cational finance in the United Stotes 
Office of Education. The conclusions 
deduced from the facts presented are 
his own. 





are two plain and rather obvious 
conclusions at which one can arrive 
without exhaustive analysis. 


Why school quality improves 


First, if one really believes in the 
democratic process, he must be- 
lieve that most of the people are 
right most of the time. When it comes 
to education, certainly a professional 
educator or an experienced school 
board will be more expert than citi- 
zens-at-large can ever hope to be. 
But, and this is important, there is 
an inherent danger that education 
may be concentrated for the few 
rather than the many. Thus, while 
the recommendations of citizen 
groups may be subject to many er- 
rors, over the long haul they tend to 


promote the welfare of the greatest 
possible number of people. This 
“welfare of the greatest number” 
may not be the only criterion of 
school quality, but it certainly isn’t 
the worst. 

Another reason why school qual- 
ity improves with citizen committee 
activity probably lies in the fact that 
informed citizens are more prone to 
support their schools financially. 
Again, while money alone will not 
bring good schools, without ade- 
quate sums it is certainly difficult to 
do a proper job. The citizen who has 
labored to promote education lo- 
cally is certainly less inclined to 
vote “no” in the next school refer- 
endum. 

The Stauffer Index, as noted ear- 





lier, really measures the degree of 
cooperation between school board 
and citizen advisory committees. 


How to use the Index 


The Stauffer Index is composed of 
nine guiding principles (see chart, 
below). Under each principle are a 
number of statements which indi- 
cate the range of school board com- 
mitment to the principle in ques- 
tion. Check the statement under 
each principle which applies most 
accurately to your situation. Then 
add the appropriate points listed. 
This score, when compared to scores 
in the following table will indicate 
to some extent the degree to which 
the management of your school dis- 
trict is a team operation. 





Stauffer’s nine guiding principles of school board commitment to citizens’ advisory committees 


Principle 1. Is there indication of definite policies by 
the board favoring the creation and opera- 
tion of citizen advisory committees? 


1. The board has written policies favorable to 
the use of advisory committees. (4 points) 
2. There is an unwritten policy agreed upon by 
the board and superintendent. (3 points) 
3. There is no policy, but committees do exist 
with board approval. (2 points) 
4. The policy is one of opposition to advisory 
committees. (0 points) 


Principle 2. Is there an indication that significant 
problems are proposed by the board, the 
administration, the staff or the community 
for solution by advisory committees? 

1. Committees are given problems requiring in- 
tensive study involving the use of profes- 
sional people including lawyers, doctors and 
educational consultants from the universi- 
ties. (5 points) 

2. Problems on school policy determination are 

entrusted to advisory committees. (4 points) 

3. Problems are generally those involving dis- 

semination of information, largely public re- 
lations. (3 points) 

4. Problems are largely mechanical in nature. 

(2 points) 

5. Problems are inconsequential and constitute 

busywork. (1 point) 

6. Problems are given, not for advice, but to 

sell the solution predetermined by the board 
and superintendent. (0 points) 


Principle 3. Does the board make provisions for be- 
coming committee members by a democra- 
tie process? 























1. Nominations are solicited by the board from 
various sources so that in the appointment 


of members there is adequate community 
representation—geographic, economic, po- 
litical, religious and racial. (5 points) 
2. Nominations, or appointments, are solicited 





from all community organizations, including 
student and professional education groups. 








(4 points) 
3. Each PTA or school-connected group nomin- 
ates one or more members. (3 points) 


4. Appointments are made from nominations by 
community groups to serve as their repre- 





sentatives. (2 points) 
5. Only recognized community leaders are ap- 
pointed. (1 point) 


6. Appointments are made from a list of friends 
of school board members and the superin- 
tendent. (0 points) 


Principle 4. Are board members sufficiently con- 


vinced of the value of advisory committees 
as a device to be willing to work on com- 
mittees to get the necessary facts? 


1. Most board members participate as full 
members. (4 points) 
2. Some board members participate as liaison 





between the board and the committee. 
(3 points) 
3. A few board members occasionally attend 








meetings of committees. (2 points) 
4. Board members do not participate in any 
way. (0 points) 


Principle 5. Is there sufficient commitment to the con- 


cept of advisory committees that the board 
makes provisions for staff members to as- 
sociate themselves in the work of advisory 
committees? 


1. A full-time community-school coordinator is 
employed who coordinates the work of the 
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SPECIAL TO SCHOOLS... 


General Electric Rotisserie Oven. It’s a rotisserie, 
an infra-red broiler, and a handy second oven that 
bakes with the accuracy of a range oven. The timer 
buzzes and shuts off heat when food is done. Exclu- 
sive tilt-top lid gives you easier access to food. 
General Electric Automatic Saucepans. Both 4-qt. 
and 2-qt. sizes may be completely immersed. Both 
sizes have accurate removable temperature con- 
trols for perfect cooking without burning, sticking, 
or boiling over. 4-qt. size with fry basket. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








“ALL 5 APPLIANCES ONLY $100 


Bring your classroom up to date! General Electric’s special 
Table-Top Teaching Kit at real savings for a limited time only! 


General Electric Automatic Skillets. Both 12- 
inch and 11-inch sizes have handy handle temper- 
ature charts to tell what heat to dial for whatever’s 
cooking. Accurate controls—no burning, sticking, 
smoking. Both sizes are complete with covers and 
interchangeable removable controls. 


Where can | buy the General Electric Table-Top Kit? 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., SECTION H.E.5, 
PORTABLE APPLIANCE DEPT., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


credited General Electric Servicenter, so I may order the 


Table-Top Teaching Kit. 


NAME 





(PLEASE PRINT) 


ADDRESS 





THIS OFFER EXPIRES DECEMBER 31, 1959 
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various staff members in areas where their 

special abilities will be valuable. (4 points) 

2. Staff members are given some free time to 
devote to the work of advisory committees. 

(3 points) 

3. Staff members participate as members on 

their own time and initiative. (2 points) 

4. Staff members do not participate. (0 points) 








Principle 6. Is there sufficient commitment by the 
board so that clerical help and other aids to 
effective operation are provided? 


1. The board provides clerical help and a bud- 
get for materials, travel and consultants, 
plus a meeting place. (5 points) 

2. The board provides a very limited budget 
for materials, plus a meeting place. (3 points) 

3. The board provides no clerical help and no 
budget of any kind, but does offer a meeting 
place in a school building. (1 point) 


Principle 7. Does the board define the function or 
purpose of the committee? 





1. The board asks the committee to investigate 
a broad area in a spirit of sincerity, mutual 
trust and responsibility; the function of the 
committee is then determined cooperatively 
by the board, the superintendent, and the 
committee. (4 points) 

2. The committee is asked to serve for a specific 
task assigned by the board or superintend- 





ent. (3 points) 
3. The committee determines its own function. 
(2 points) 
MAXIMUM SCORE POSSIBLE 40 


The total score represents your community’s score on the 
Stauffer Index. It indicates the degree to which your com- 
munity, and more particularly your school board, is com- 
mitted to the use of citizen advisory committees in helping 
to manage its public schools. Since a high score on the 


4. The committee is set up by the board to catch 
“hot potatoes.” (0 points) 


- 


Principle 8. Is the board sufficiently committed to ad- 
visory committees to allow them to investi- 
gate a wide range of problems? 


1. Advisory committees are asked to investigate 
any problems affecting the school and the 
community. (5 points) 

2. Advisory committees are asked to investigate 
areas such as school building needs and 
janitorial services. (3 points) 

3. Advisory committees are asked to advise the 
board on community opinion, serving as a 
sounding board of public opinion. (1 point) 





Principle 9. Has the board set up machinery so that 
advisory committees enjoy a position of 
prestige in the community? 


1. Advisory committees have been successfully 
used to solve school-community problems for 
a period of at least five years. (4 points) 
2. Advisory committees are in use and are be- 
lieved to be effective in school, community 
ond board relations. (3 points) 
3. Advisory committees are newly formed and 
are operating in an atmosphere of cooper- 
ation. (2 points) 

4. No advisory committees are in operation. 
(0 points) 
5. Committee experience has been tried and 
abandoned. (0 points) 





YOUR TOTAL SCORE 


Stauffer Index invariably means a high level of school qual- 
ity, the following table is provided to give you an indica- 
tion of your community’s educational opportunities when 
your commitment to the team management principle, as 
measured by the Stauffer Index, is known. 





A distribution of scores made on the Stauffer Index of school board 
commitment to the use of citizen advisory committees 


Probable quality of your school’s education program as measured 


Quartile 


on The Growing Edge 





| 40 
HIGHEST | | 


Excellent school quality; educational offerings modern and varied; attention 
to the basic skills is given and attention paid to individual differences 





30 





T 
{ 


Above average school quality 





20 
THIRD ; 





From slightly below average to average school quality 





LOWEST ‘ 














From below average to a decidedly inferior educational program 








NOTE: Enter your score at the appropriate point on the 
distribution scale: For example, if your score is 35, then the 
chances are good that your educational program is of 


superior quality; if your score is 5, however, the chances are 
equally great, but not absolutely certain, that your educa- 
tional program is decidedly below average. 
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When their lives are in your hands... 


Give them the 4-way 
protection of a Honeywell 
Fire Detection and Alarm System 








Automatic Detector Manual Station 


1. DETECTION. Honeywell automatic detectors sense a fire 
within a few seconds and automatically set off the alarm 
at the central panel. These detectors can be placed any- 
where, including such hidden danger areas as broom 
closets and supply rooms. They give your pupils and 
school property day and night fire protection. For double 





W247 Panel 


security, Honeywell manual stations can be placed in 
strategic locations for manual sounding of the alarm. 


2. PINPOINT LOCATION. Honeywell fire alarm systems 
can pinpoint the location of the fire either with colored 
lights as shown below, or by means of a coded bell system. 


3. FAIL SAFE SYSTEM. Honeywell Fire Alarm 
Panels, like the W247 or the W237 (shown at below 
left) can sound the alarm even with a ‘double break 
or ground in the detector wiring. If the detector 
wiring is damaged so that an alarm could not 
sound, a trouble light glows at the panel. 


4. AUTOMATICALLY NOTIFY FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
To save precious minutes in getting the fire depart- 
ment to your school, Honeywell Fire Alarm and 
Detection Systems can be connected to automat- 
ically sound the alarm at your nearest fire station. 


DOES YOUR SCHOOL HAVE THIS 
4-WAY FIRE ALARM PROTECTION? 
If your school does not have all four of the fire 
alarm system features above, your pupils and school 
property do not have adequate fire protection. 


If the fire alarm system in your school doesn’t give 
you this completely automatic 4-way protection, call 
your nearest Honeywell office today or write Honey- 
well, Minneapolis 8, Minn. A Honeywell Fire Alarm 
Specialist will tell you about the Honeywell Fire 
Detection and Alarm System and Honeywell's serv- 
ice plan that assures you of complete worry-free in- 
stallation and maintenance. 


Honeywell 
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Note Fiberglas backing 
resists closing squeeze 
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New Way to 
Stop Faucet Leaks! 


% 9-in-10 washers are fastened with TOO 
LONG or SHORT SCREWS thus loosen and 
destroy themselves. Leaks quickly follow! 


34 YEARS OF RESEARCH 
REVEALS NEW SOLUTION 


*& New, patented ‘Sexauer’ SELF-LOCK screws 
have imbedded expanding NYLON PLUG. 
They lock at required depth AUTOMATI- 
CALLY, hold washers firmly! Made of MONEL, 
they are rustproof, non-corroding. Heads 
can’t twist off. Screw slots can’t distort. 


% NEW, improved ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE faucet 
washers are made of super-tough, pliable 
du Pont compound (not rubber or fibre). 
Reinforced, like a tire, with a vulcanized 
layer of Fiberglas, they resist distortion 
and splitting from shut-off grind and 
squeeze. 


% Faucet leaks repaired with ‘Sexauer’ EASY- 
TITE washers and SELF-LOCK screws out- 
last ordinary repairs “6-to-1"! 


HIDDEN COSTS OF FAUCET LEAKS! 


Hackensack, N.J. Water Co. and Ameri- 
can Gas Association figures prove stopping 
just ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) LEAK 
saves you 8,000 gal. water quarterly. A HOT 
WATER FAUCET LEAK repair saves you 
over $7.58 QUARTERLY in fuel and water 
bills. Fewer leaks also produce important 
savings on MATERIAES, LABOR and 
COSTLY FIXTURE REPLACEMENTS! 


A ‘Sexauer’ Technician will make avail- 
able our NEW Catalog, Edition “J”, listing 
our entire line of over 3,000 TRIPLE-WEAR 
plumbing repair parts and tools. He will 
survey your fixtures, determine the repair 
parts needed and establish 
an efficient stock arrange- 
ment and control to prevent 
costly overstocking or 
shortages. You get this 
service without obligation. 
Act now! 






Pe s®eseee 88888882585 
J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. M-99 
2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N.Y. 


Please send me a copy of your Catalog ‘‘J’”’ 


Name 





Titie 
Organization 





Bus. Address 
City 








Zone State 
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Richard Flambert answers your feeding questions 


QUESTION: We are faced with the necessity of increasing the price of our 
plate lunch from 30¢ to 35¢. What effect will this have on participation? Can 
you suggest any method of cutting costs so that we will not have to increase 


the price? 


@ The school lunch program is the 
only area of food service where 
prices have not been increased. A 
study of commercial restaurant 
menus will show that prices have in- 
creased from 25 to 50% in five 
years. Participation has not declined. 

Cafeteria managers and super- 
visors are criticized because they are 
operating in the red. One of the 
reasons why school lunch prices are 
as low as they are is because of gov- 
ernment subsidies in money and 
foodstuffs. But now surplus food sub- 
sidies have been curtailed. The only 


way that school lunch prices can 
continue at 30¢ in your district is for 
you to subsidize your own cafe- 
terias. This will prove to be a worth- 
while subsidy, however. Our experi- 
ence has shown that when school 
lunch prices go up 5¢, participation 
drops immediately, then after a pe- 
riod of time recovers. Holding the 
line on prices will preclude the pos- 
sibility of decreased participation, 
and those children whose parents 
cannot afford to participate are the 
ones who get the greatest benefit 
from the program. 


QUESTION: What services does a food service consultant render to a school 
district? Who pays the fee and how is the fee arrived at? 


@ The principal activities of a con- 
sultant are: 


1. Studying the requirements of 
a school district or college from the 
standpoint of overall program and 
policy. 

2. Setting up a menu pattern with 
the cooperation of those people in 
charge of the program. 

3. Drawing preliminary plans for 
the actual layout of the food service 
area and discussing this with the 
school authorities and architects. 

4. Upon approval, the consultant 
makes final drawings of the layout, 
designates service connections for 
plumbing, electrical wiring, etc., pre- 
pares working drawings for any 
special equipment to be fabricated 
and prepares specifications for the 
fabrication, purchase, and installa- 
tion of equipment. 

5. Advising the district and ar- 
chitect on all bids. 


Service Consultants. 


6. Checking and approving all 
shop drawings from the successful 
bidder. 

7. Receiving and approving the 
final installation for the client. 

8. When requested by the archi- 
tect, the consultant will set up all 
final working drawings ready to be 
sent out for bid. 


The above functions are performed 
when designing a new facility or re- 
modeling an old one. 

Designs and layouts are not the 
only function of a food service con- 
sultant. There is the matter of sur- 
veys to determine the efficiency of 
a school or district; as well as the 
matter of assistance given to the 
district in policy formation, menu 
planning, accounting and purchasing 
practices, time and motion studies, 
personnel training, student participa- 
tion, etc. 

There are at present four princi- 


About the author. Richard Flambert is a partner in the firm 
of Flambert and Flambert, San Francisco and St. Louis, food 
service consultants and engineers specializing in schools and 
institutions. He is president of the International Society of Food 
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You Get These Five Basic Benefits When You 
Build Gymnasiums with Armco Steel Buildings 


1. Meet Any Size Requirement— 


Total length and width of Armco Steel Buildings is un- 
limited. Clear-span widths up to 100 feet provide unob- 
structed floor space. 


2. Save Construction Dollars— 


All parts are produced at the factory and shipped to your 
site ready for erection. You gain the economy of the pro- 
duction line. No materials are wasted. 


3. Building is Up and In Use In a Hurry— 


The all-bolted construction of Armco Buildings helps assure 
completion on schedule. Parts fit exactly; go together 
quickly. You or your contractor can use the Armco Con- 
struction Service to erect the building. 


4. Safe and Comfortable — 


Armco Steel Buildings are designed to serve anywhere. 
They meet requirements for the hurricane coast and the 
snowy North equally well;, are easy to insulate. And the all- 
steel materials are noncombustible. 


5. Can Be Given Any Architectural Treatment— 


Walls of Armco Steel Buildings feature STEELOX® Panel 
construction. It is efficient, weathertight and good-looking. 


Most important, brick, glass and other materials can be 
used with Armco Buildings to achieve the custom treatment 
you want. 

For complete Armco Building facts, use the handy cou- 
pon. Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., 7489 Curtis 
Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


New steels are 





born at 
Armco 
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ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
7489 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


Send information about Armco Steel Buildings for the following use: 





Size Expected “move-in” date 








Name 


Title 








Organization 





Street 








City Zone State 


Lichbeatanapiegtnaineleeen an-wietihestiatescpigeeetingictinilieaiaaiiaae 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS 





ee 


Subsidiary of ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


® OTHER SUBSIDIARIES AND DIVISIONS: Armco Division + Sheffield Division » The National Supply Company 


The Armco International Corporation * Union Wire Rope Corporation + Southwest Steel Products 
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NEW DEVELOPMENT IN SCHOOL CLEANING 





Q. WHEN DOES 
1 MAN DO 
THE WORK 






A. WHEN 
HE’S USING A 


OF 2? 
‘ Ny TORNADO 
© )\/ pac-vac 


It’s like having an extra man on your 
maintenance staff—to own a Tornado 
Pac-Vac. It’s the versatile new cleaner 
that does hundreds of cleaning jobs fast, 
easier and more thoroughly. 






Use it for cleaning overhead pipes, fix- 
tures, or drapes, on scaffolding or lad- 
der; clean floors faster under permanent 
seating; use it as an air sweeper in the 
stadium or under bleachers. ..but by 
all means get a Pac-Vac for your clean- 
ing staff. 











g/ 
i / 
3 
/ 


Z 





Cleaning walls or draperies 
is easy with light extension 
handle. 


Fast thorough floor 
cleaning with wide floor 
tool. 


Clean debris from under seats 
or remove leaves from walks 
with air sweeping. 


WRITE FOR PAC-VAC BULLETIN NO. 918 TODAY! 
Tornado also makes a complete line of tank type vacuum cleaners for wet of 
dry pickup, blowers, dust collectors and floor scrubbing and polishing machines. 


\""See us at the Association of School Business Officials, Hotel Fontainbieau, 
Miami Beach, Florida, Oct. 11-15, Booths 79 and 80.” 


GREWER ELECIRIC MEG. CO. 


Chicago 40, Illinois 
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pal methods of hiring a consultant, 
In some cases he is engaged by the 
school district, which pays thé en. 
tire costs of his services. In some 
cases he is employed directly by the 
architect, just as the architect em- 
ploys mechanical engineers, electri- 
cal engineers, etc., and is paid by 
the architect. In some cases, the fee 
is split between the district and the 
architect, as it is assumed that some 
of the work is for the architect and 
some for the district. In other cases, 
the consultant bills the district 
which, in turn, deducts this amount 
from the architect’s fee. 

Food consultants are paid: 

On a per diem basis. Consultant 
sets a fee for his services by the day, 
which may range from $150 to $300. 

Flat Fee. After a preliminary sur- 
vey shows what is required, the con- 
sultant will set a definite total fee for 
his services. 

Cost of drafting services multi- 
plied by a given figure. This mark- 
up may be from two to four times 
to cover other expenses, design and 
profit. 

A straight percentage. This rep- 
resents a fee based on a percentage 
ranging from three to 10% of the 
total cost of equipment. 

A percentage with minimum. 
This method sets up a minimum fee 
to apply against a percentage of the 
cost of equipment, whichever is the 
larger. 

The consultant is generally paid 
in four installments: a small percent- 
age either as a retainer or after the 
first preliminary drawings are made; 
a larger percentage after the pre- 
liminaries have been accepted; the 
largest percentage after the drawings 
and specifications have been ac- 
cepted and a small percentage upon 
completion of the installation. 

There are at present two national 
professional organizations to which 
most of the reputable consultants be- 
long: the Food Facilities Engineer- 
ing Society and the International 
Society of Food Service Consultants. 
We suggest that you contact either 
of these for more information and a 
list of members who might be of 
assistance to you. 





Questions were submitted by 
readers of School Management. 
Names withheld on request. Send 
your feeding questions to “Food 
Clinic” in care of this magazine. 
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NEW DITTO SURE-FEED SYSTEM 


FEEDING MECHANISM 


MAKES EVERYONE AN EXPERT! 


New DITTO Sure-Feed Duplicator has the first fully pe ‘ected 
feeding mechanism in duplicating! By eliminating gues ;work 
adjustments, this new feeding system assures even grade school 
pupils of getting perfect feeding and duplicating, every single 
sheet! Many late-model school machines can be quickly converted 
to this feeding system. It’s available now on all new school dupli- 
cators. Find out more! Mail the coupon, or call your DITTO 
branch or dealer for a free demonstration. 


Ditto. 


Your single source for everything in duplication 
1. With one of four simple settings, the Feed Pressure , 
Lever assures single sheet feeding of every weight DITTO, Inc., 3328 Pratt Ave., Chicago 45, Illinois 
of paper—from 16-pound to card stocks. ; : 














(0 Send me information on DITTO duplicators for schools 





2. New-type Paper Separators feed only one sheet at (C0 Arrange a DITTO demonstration at my school 
a time—every time, even round corner and specially 
punched sheets. Name and Title 





3. New positive-locking side guides allow up to 1/16 inch 
variation in paper widths without skipping or double- 
feeding. ; 


Name of School 





Address 





4. Lift Lever permits fast, easy insertion of paper. City County. ee 
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Hasy on teachers...easy on budgets... 





















































this year and ten years from now 


When you buy school furniture, you make an important long-term 
investment... and here are a few simple tests you can make to be sure 
it’s a sound investment: look inside (unpainted metal invites rust, cor- 
rosion); try the drawers for smooth, quiet action; be sure the desk top 
is solidly built, not just a hollow shell. 


ASE furniture can pass all these tests. Baked enamel finish inside 
and out is permanently anchored to heavy gage metal by a special 
Bonderite treatment. Each box drawer runs smoothly on six nylon 
glides—file drawers on ten roller bearings. And ASE desk tops have a 
honeycomb structure inside—keep a perfect surface always. 


There’s a full line of ASE furniture and equipment . . . chairs, desks, 
files, bookcases, credenzas, etc. for every teaching and administrative 
need. Choose from a wide range of colors and chair fabrics. Desk tops 
are available in textolite, formica or linoleum. 


Write today for a free ASE School Catalog. It contains full descripe 
tions and illustrations. Or call your local ASE dealer—he’ll be glad to 
show you the full ASE line. 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT Inc. 
Aurora, Illinois 
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Projection equipment. Tips on the use 
of projectors in schools are offered in 
the four-page folder, “How to Win 
Attention and Influence Audiences,” 
available from Projection Optics Co., 
Inc. It also presents a projection table 
which translates distance into screen 
size and a complete description of the 
company’s opaque projector, the Opa- 
Scope. 


For a free copy. of this folder, circle number 
871 on the Reader Service Card. 


W 


Germicidal cleaner. A four-page bro- 
chure on Whisticlean D-130, a deter- 
gent sanitizer, is available from the 
Whisticlean Corp. The brochure de- 
scribes the “killing effect” of the 
cleaner on bacteria and its aid in over- 
coming anti-biotic-resistant strains of 
staphylococcus auerus. 

For a free copy of this brochure, circle number 
872 on the Reader Service Card. 


Vv 


Science materials. Nearly 400 age- 
graded, tested science materials for 
young people from pre-school through 
high school age are described and il- 
lustrated in a 36-page catalog avail- 
able from Science Materials Center. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
873 on the Reader Service Card. 


vW 


Paint marker. A four-page, two-color 
flyer on the Mark-Rite paint marker 
is offered by the Grigsby Co. It de- 
scribes and illustrates the use and op- 
eration of the unit for painting guide 
lines. 


For a free copy of this flyer, circle number 
865 on the Reader Service Card. 


vW 


Vacuum applications. A “how-to” se- 


ries of vacuum cleaner applications 


has been released in literature form 
by Doyle Vacuum Cleaner Co. Termed 
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These booklets—promotional and other 
wise—contain ideas of possible value to’ 
you and your schools. Each item listed. 
will be sent to you without cost. 


FOR FREE COPIES, USE READER SERVICE CARD 


“Vacuum Cleaners in Action,” it in- 
cludes discussions of liquid recovery 
from floors, dry vacuuming of floors 
and overhead cleaning. 


For free copies of this literature, circle number 
874 on the Reader Service Cord. 


WwW 


Wall cleaning. A bulletin availabie 
from the Parlee Co. offers recom- 
mendations on the most efficient way 
to clean walls and ceilings of dust, lint 
and cobwebs when using the com- 
pany’s Sky Dusting tool. 

For o free copy of this bulletin, circle number 
878 on the Reader Service Card. 


Vv 


Chemistry typewriter. A method of 
using an electric typewriter for con- 
venient typing of special symbols and 


- formulas needed in the field of chem- 


istry is the subject of a new booklet 
just published by Remington Rand: 
Interchangeable type heads make it 


possible for the typist to quickly in- . 


sert the special type characters called 
for in a matter of seconds with special 
magnetized tweezers. 


For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
868 on the Reader Service Card. 
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Laboratory equipment. The 48-page 
LaPine ‘Apparatus Review #10 fea- 
tures the new line of Freas ovens, in- 
cubators, sterilizers and special pur- 
pose cabinets in a special 32-page sec- 
tion. Also included are. descriptions, 
prices and illustrations of a full range 
of laboratory supplies and equipment. 


For a free copy of this review, circle number 
879 on the Reader Service Card. 


Vv 


Purchasing methods. “Getting More 
Value for Your School Dollar,” a new 
brochure produced by the School Fa- 
cilities Council, directs school author- 
ities to better methods of purchasing 
quality éducational equipment. Also 
discussed are the merits of specifying 


‘base bids with specific alternatives 


























































and procuring equipment. ft 
pre-qualification of bids, alloy 


pre-filed sub-bids. 


For @ free copy of this brochure, cirele number 
876 on the Reader Service Cord. . 


Ww 
Light fixtures. A 12-page ca 
taining specifications, descript 
illustrations of its Jine of 

Lite lamps is available from 
Light Mfg. Co. Described 
a variety of bent lamp, 5 
industrial and commercial 
lamp gymnasium fixtures. 
there is material on lig 


hae @ toon cups ot tas ta 
869 on the Reader Service Cord, 
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Language tab planning. Ag ma- 
tive booklet, “Outline of Services’ and 
Guide to Language Laboratory Plan- 
ning,” spells out the many factors in- 
volved in laboratory installation and — 
supplies information about equipment ~ 
available from Electronic Teaching 
Laboratories. The booklet containsa 
handy index as well as room ae ge 
and wiring diagrams. Also included 
are the results of a survey evaluat 
language laboratory installations. - 


For o free copy of this booklet, circle number : 
870 on the Reader Service Cord. x. 





Please turn to 





PAGE 100. «| - 


for descriptions of 
other products for ; 


use in your schools. 














Hampden Folding Chairs 
can really take it! 


EXTRA STURDY...FOR EXTRA YEARS OF SERVICE! 


Hampden offers the finest quality, style and value for every adult and juvenile 
public seating need — and in every price range. 










Though graceful and trim, Hampden chairs withstand tremendous punishment 


Extra wide 

No. 76 a ... and they won't tip! Largest seat and back in the industry . . . contoured for 
comfort- comfort. Enamel bonded on... rust resistant. And the chairs fold easy and flat. 
ae No other folding chairs offer so much extra value for the money. WRITE for 


Tubular steel 
frame, wob- 
ble-free con- 
struction. 


catalog: Dept. D-1, HAMPDEN, Easthampton, Mass. 


All metal 
edges com- 
pletely 
beaded for 
U-shaped extra strength 
cross bars ond safety. 


can't twist or 

break. 

Chairs also available with tablet arm; steel, 
padded, wood or foam rubber seat. 


Manufacturers of: 
PUBLIC SEATING ® OUTDOOR and JUVENILE FURNITURE @ BRIDGE SETS 
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WHERE TO GET HELP 





A guide to useful information 


ADMINISTRATION 


Superintendent as leader. The latest 
in a series of studies in educational 
administration, this monograph sum- 
marizes a study of the leadership role 
of the school superintendent. Re- 
searchers interested in methodological 
questions should find it valuable. So, 
too, should professors of educational 
administration concerned with devel- 
oping better methods of selecting and 
training future administrators. And, 
of course, practicing administrators 
dedicated to improving their own 
leadership skills should find it ex- 
tremely useful. 


THE LEADERSHIP BEHAVIOR OF SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS, by Andrew W. Hal- 
pin. Originally published by College of 
Education, The Ohio State University. 
Second printing by the Midwest Ad- 
ministration Center, The University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. $2. 


AUDIO VISUAL 


Free films. The 19th edition of this 
guide, revised annually since 1941, 
lists 4,223 titles of films available free 
to educators. Pertinent information 
about each film listed includes title, 
description of contents, size, whether 
sound or silent, date of release, run- 
ning time, names. and addresses of 
distributors and their branch offices 
and limitations on distribution (if 
any). For easy reference, different col- 
ored paper is used for each separate 
section. These sections include film 
listings, cross index, title index, sub- 
ject index and source and availability 
indexes. 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS. 
Nineteenth Annual Edition, 1959. 
Published by Educators Progress Serv- 
ice, Randolph, Wis. 639 pages. $7. 


COLLEGE MANAGEMENT 


Running the liberal arts college. If 
American colleges managed their af- 


fairs more effectively they could—-. 


without raising tuition fees—improve 
educational quality while almost dou- 
bling faculty salaries. So says Beardsley 
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Ruml in his just-published report on 
financial and structural problems of 
the liberal college. To bring about 
these improvements he suggests that 
the following be done: reduce the 
total number of courses; increase the 
ratio of students to faculty; improve 
the organization of curriculum; com- 
bine large lecture courses with small 
seminar discussions; eliminate recita- 
tion sessions; reduce students’ weekly 
class sessions to 12 hours; reduce the 
faculty teaching load to nine hours 
weekly; and direct tuition fees as 
fully as possible into a fund for fac- 
ulty compensation. Ruml also suggests 
abolishing the present academic year 
of two semesters in favor of three 
academic quarters of 11 weeks each, 
with perhaps a fourth quarter in the 
summer. 


MEMO TO A COLLEGE TRUSTEE, by 
Beardsley Ruml and Donald H. Mor- 
rison. Prepared for and transmitted by 
The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 94 
pages. $2.95 (paper-bound, $1). 


CURRICULUM 


Improving study habits. Four closely 
related study fundamentals are pre- 
sented in this pamphlet with a chapter 
devoted to each. The chapters are con- 
cerned with developing in pupils at an 
early age interest in learning, self-disci- 
pline in study, skill in gathering infor- 
mation and mastery of content. The 
point is made that acquiring study skills 
should never be left to chance—and 
that the sooner such skills are acquired, 
the better. A great deal of emphasis 
is given, therefore, to the pre-reading 
period. 


TEACHING STUDY HABITS AND SKILLS, by 
Ralph C. Preston. Published by Rine- 
hart & Co., Inc., 232 Madison Ave., 
New York City 16. 55 pages. $1. 





Foreign language study. In the belief 
that our nation needs more proficiency 
in modern foreign languages, this pam- 
phlet supports the view that beginning 
emphasis be placed on communication 
rather than grammatical structure. Its 


functional approach to modern langu- 
age study is characterized by six ma- 
jor points. 1) English should be kept 
to the necessary minimum in the class- 
room. 2) Translation should be avoided 
in the first two years of instruction and 
used sparingly thereafter until the stu- 
dent becomes adept in language use. 
3) Grammar should be acquired by imi- 
tation and repetition, at first. 4) Books 
should be considered secondary, at 
first, to the spoken word. 5) Tests in 
the initial stages of learning should be 
concentrated on listening comprehen- 
sion and speaking ability. 6) Labora- 
tory practice can provide active, indi- 
vidual participation in contrast to the 
passive mass absorption of traditional 
instruction. - 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE 
COMPREHENSIVE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 1201 16th St., N.W.., 
Washington, D. C. Free. 


EVALUATING SCHOOLS 


Cost and quality. Does more money 
mean better schools? Here is an NEA 
study that seeks to replace the hearsay 
and guesswork surrounding the ques- 
tion with research findings. Money, it 
concludes, is the most powerful of all 
the factors influencing quality in edu- 
cation. But high expenditure alone 
does not guarantee a good educational 
program. Factors offsetting the effec- 
tiveness of money spent for schools 
include: political favoritism in em- 
ploying teachers, poor community atti- 
tudes toward education, divisive fac- 
tions in school and community and 
quarreling about the schools. How- 
ever, the report states, all other things 
being equal, more money buys better 
education. 


DOES BETTER EDUCATION COST MORE? 
Published by the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., N.W.., 
Washington 6, D. C. 50¢. 


JUVENKE DELINQUENCY 


Definition, meaning and cause. Most 
delinquency represents sport rather 
than sickness, according to this study 
prepared for the NEA by a six-man 
team of experts. The number one 
problem in its control, they say, is 
public misunderstanding, fanned by 
myths, folklore, fad prescriptions and 
outright exploitation. One serious bar- 
rier to delinquency prevention is the 
extreme reluctance of citizens and of- 
ficials to face facts squarely. This re- 
port, the first part of the NEA’s juve- 








nile delinquency project, attempts to 
offer an integrated theory on delin- 
quency. It will be followed by a re- 
port of the project's second phase 
dealing with actual practices for the 
control and prevention of delin- 
quency. 


DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR: CULTURE AND 
THE INDIVIDUAL. Publishd by National 
Education Association, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 147 pages. 
$1.25. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE 


State taxes. The basic information 
about state tax rates and collection 
methods outlined in this NEA pam- 
phlet should prove invaluable to those 
involved in public school finance. It 
reviews the major taxes levied by 
state governments, and sets forth in- 
formation on bases, rates and yields of 
seven major state taxes: general sales 
taxes, motor fuel taxes, individual in- 
come taxes, motor vehicle registration 
fees and operators’ licenses, corpora- 
tion net income taxes, as well as 
tobacco taxes and alcoholic beverage 
taxes. 


SEVEN STATE TAXES: RATES AND COL- 
LECTIONS. Published by National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 31 pages. 
25¢. 


PURCHASING 


Quality testing. Of interest to all 
school business officials charged with 
purchasing responsibilities, this hand- 
book is designed to advance objectiv- 
ity in purchasing. Sections include in- 
formation on the need for inspection, 
sampling and testing and their value; 
a suggested testing plan, including 
policies and procedures; suggested 
forms for use in testing; a list of se- 
lected testing devices; and more than 
100 simple, practical tests that can be 
applied to a great variety of materials 
including art supplies, furniture, gen- 
eral supplies, maintenance and opera- 
tion supplies, office, paper and textile 
supplies. 


HANDBOOK OF TESTS FOR PURCHASING. 
Published by California Association of 
Public School Business Officials, 111 
North Grevillea Ave., Inglewood, 
Calif. 54 pages. $2. 


SCHOOL BOARD 


Policy manuals. This study on local 
school board policy is designed to pro- 
vide information dealing with the 
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characteristics of the number of school 
board manuals now in use. It doesn’t 
recommend, but it does demonstrate 
what a substantial group of school 
boards have considered to be impor- 
tant elements of policy manual. This 
is a useful tool for any board prepar- 
ing to put its policies in writing or 
contemplating a revision of an exist- 
ing manual. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF LOCAL SCHOOL 
BOARD POLICY MANUALS. U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education & Wel- 
fare. Available from Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 54 
pages. 25¢. 


SCHOOL COSTS 


Quality education. The relationship 
between good schools and _ taxable 
wealth is the subject of this 63-page 
booklet of the NEA. Four basic ques- 
tions and four fundamental conclu- 
sions—all based on the findings of 
citizens’ commissions and upon fac- 
tual analyses—are presented. The 
questions covered are: 1) How im- 
portant is education? 2) Is education 
adequately financed in the. United 
States? 3) What will be the cost of 
financing the education that we need? 
4) Can we afford the education we 
need? 


CITIZENS SPEAK OUT ON SCHOOL COSTS. 
Published by National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 63 pages. 50¢. 


TAX REFORM 


Equalizing the tax burden. A case- 
study approach to further understand- 
ing of the state’s role in the equaliza- 
tion of property assessments is taken 


in a new publication of the NEA. The 


equalization programs of six states— 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey and Oregon—are 
reviewed. For each state the report 
identifies the property subject to taxa- 
tion, the exemptions, the officials and 
agencies involved in assessment and re- 
view procedures, the equalization and 
maintenance program and the public 
relations and education activities of the 
state agency. The position of educa- 
tors in sponsoring and supporting 
these programs is underlined. This 
study presents a good general picture 
of what is ahead for those individuals 
planning a program of property tax 
reform. 


ACTION IN STATE EQUALIZATION: CASE 
STUDIES. Published by the National 
Education Association, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 50¢. 








Et 
SAY... there's a good 


suggestion! 


. .. AND ONE THAT WILL 
SAVE MONEY, TOO! As 
soon as you've read it, 
why don’t you tear out the 


opposite page and pass it 


on to the man responsible 


for maintenance in your 
school? You'll both be 
glad you did. 








“School Management 
has become, in my 
opinion, almost indis- 
pensable as a reference 
in school affairs.” 


GEORGE P. MOORE 
Superintendent of Schools 
Barrington, N. J. 


“School Management 
presents an excellent 
choice of topics ... Our 
board members find it 
valuable too—that is 
important.” 


Cc. J. HOOK’ 
Supervising Principal 
Goshen, N. Y. 
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CUTS DIRT LIKE MAGIC 


..- SO Holcomb named it chemagic 


... Sustained sudsing action that gives billows 
of rich suds to hold loosened soil in suspension. 


You’ll marvel at CHEMAGIC’s almost unbelieva- 
ble cleaning power and speed on any surface you 
clean with water. 

CHEMAGIC works like magic on ceilings, walls, 
windows, floors, light fixtures and furniture—pen- 
etrating, loosening and lifting grease and dirt. It 
washes off quickly, leaves surfaces shining clean. 

CHEMAGIC is a concentrated liquid synthetic 
detergent with two bonus ingredients seldom 
present in ordinary detergents: 


» « . &@ special, activated chemical that cuts 
grease and crusted dirt, fast! 


It’s neutral—safe for all surfaces. It will not harm 
skin. And it’s economical—just 4 pint to a gal- 
lon of water. 


HOLCOMB 
Sct oy a 


CLEANING MATERIALS 


Ask your Holcombman about CHEMAG/C—the one detergent for all your cleaning. 


J. 1. HOLCOMB MFG. CO., INC. 


Hackensack - 
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1601 BARTH AVENUE 
Dallas - 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Los Angeles + Toronto 


Education Library 
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the more WOO DD in the school 


| ... the better environment for learning 


Recognized by educators and architects . . . proved by 
teachers and pupils. . . is the fact that friendly, compatible 
surroundings are important to the learning process. Only 
wood has this natural friendliness and compatibility . . . 
to give schools the most helpful, harmonious environment 
for learning. 

In structural beams and posts... exterior siding and 
trim . . . interior paneling, flooring and cabinetwork . . . 
wood contributes handsomely to the value of a school, 
both as an educational institution and as a visual source 
of community pride. And you build more school per tax Ewwrowment 
dollar when you build with wood. {1 LEARNING 





NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Wood Information Center, 1319 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


7?) 
® aoe . 4 
a... eee 


This informative new booklet, ‘Environment for 
Learning,” contains comprehensive data‘on the 
use of wood in schools. For your free copy (or 
copies), write to NLMA at the address shown. 





Live, Work, Bui 
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NEWS OF THE SCrgaols 


District cannot give 
back surplus funds 


A school district that goes out of 
business cannot legally distribute its 
surplus funds back to the taxpayers, ac- 
cording to a ruling of the Iowa attor- 
ney general’s office. 

The opinion was rendered in the 
case of the Upton No. 6 School Dis- 
trict which recently merged into a 
larger district. At merger time, Upton 
had some $4,000 in its general fund. 

Van Buren County Attorney James 
W. McGrath explained that the dis- 
trict had acquired the surplus over the 
years by “over-taxation” and that there 
were 18 or 19 property owners in the 
district who could receive the funds. 

The attorney general’s ruling said 
that a district cannot distribute surplus 
funds unless it is expressly allowed to 
do so by state statute. 


Injured school athletes 
get obstetrician’s help 


Athletes who sustain injuries in 
football and baseball games of the Fox 
Lane High School, Mount Kisco, 
N. Y., this year, may receive first aid 
from an obstetrician. 

This is the result of a ruling of the 
school board that the school’s athletic 
program was too taxing for the serv- 
ices of one doctor. The board, lead by 
physician-member Dr. Henry W. Rus- 
sell, voted to have the associate school 
physician attend some of the games to 
relieve the head physician. 

Dr. Ruth Geisinger Robertson, an 
obstetrician, general practitioner and 
associate school physician, agreed to 
accept the assignment. 

There has been no comment, so far, 
from her prospective patients. 
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Custodian pay tops 
teacher’s in Chicago 


A new broom sweeps clean but a 
teacher only teaches. That non-sequitur 
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is probably as close to logic as the 
salary schedule of the Chicago public 
schools which makes it possible—and 
probable—for custodians to earn more 
than teachers. 

In Chicago, if a teacher remains in 
the system for 31 years, and earns a 
Ph.D somewhere along the line, he can 
work his way up to an annual salary 
of $8,500 for a 10-month year. 

But if he would just take a few of 
those years and apply them to such 
tasks as sweeping, plumbing and lock- 
ing doors at night, his salary prospects 
would improve greatly. With these 
qualifications he could set his sights on 
working his way into the “class five 
engineer-custodians” category, at an 
annual salary (12 months) of $11,160. 


Thirty-two members of the Chicago 
custodial force have already attained 
this distinction. 

Of course, there may be other rea- 
sons why men leave teaching. 
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Tenting tonight on the 
old school grounds 


What do you do when the voters 
twice turn down bond issues, your 
high school is already overcrowded 
and.a new wave of students is de- 
manding admittance? If you're in 
Arcadia, Calif., you put up tents! 

Ten tents, each 500 square feet, will 





Too good to miss... 


Added time . . . Board Member John J. Reese of Woodside, Calif., is a 
public-minded man but when his term on the board ended on June 30th, he 
said no more for me. But then another board member resigned and Reese 
was the obvious man to fill the vacancy. Since the term would be over in 
less than a year he reluctantly accepted. No sooner had he agreed to fill out 
the unexpired term than the state legislature passed, and the governor 
signed, a bill freezing him in his post until June, 1961! Who knows, by 
then Reese may decide he likes the job after all. 


Added wrong . . . When 61 Buffalo, N. Y., schools submitted entries in 
that city’s annual mathematics contest, Louis F. Sholl, director of mathe- 
matics, checked the results. He found that 17 of the entries contained 
mathematical errors committed by the teachers who tabulated the scores. 


Added funds . . . When the Connecticut legislature voted to pay its members 
a $500 bonus this year, it proved a boon to the Litchfield, Conn., schools. 
Representative Theodore V. Marsters refused to accept the money on 
grounds that a legislator “shouldn’t vote money for himself,” instead turned 
it over to the local schools so it could be “put to use where it is most needed 
by the taxpayers.” Anyone else volunteer? 


Added pleasure . . . A Goodrich, Mich., teacher has brought a measure of 
added pleasure into the lives of 1,000 of his students over the past 23 years 
by financing an annual pilgrimage to Chicago. Jay Ostrander annually pays 
the way for a group of his ninth-grade students to see the big city. This year 
he arranged for 39 girls and three of their mothers to make the trip. Os- 
trander shows them the city, picks up the tab ($2,000) for. transportation, 
hotels, food and entertainment. “I’m a bachelor,” he says. “T’ve been 
making over $5,000 a year for some time . . . what else would I do with 


my money?” 








house about 300 Arcadia students for 
classes in English, social sciences, lan- 
guages and other subjects that require 
no special facilities. 

Plywood floors will be used and the 
tents will be equipped with fluores- 
cent lights. Tables and benches will 
be used to replace traditional chairs 
and desks. 

The tent plan became necessary, ac- 
cording to Superintendent William 
Staerkel, when voters twice turned 
down multi-million dollar bond issues. 
A third bond vote is scheduled for 
October. 

The Arcadia high school, with a 


capacity of 2,200, will be asked to 
hold 2,700 students this fali. Staerkel 
had hoped to place intermediate stu- 
dents in tents to make classrooms 
available for his high school students. 
He felt that students at this age level 
would be less affected by the tempo- 
rary structures than primary students 
or those approaching college entrance 
age. 

The school board turned down that 
plan but finally agreed to the tenting 
plan for the high school. The tents 
were rented for $5,500. 

Although the board hopes to move 
students out of the tents as soon as 
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«+. why coaches and players 
prefer this permanently 
smooth, uniformly resilient 
hardwood floor system. 
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The secret is in PermaCushion’s 
patented design which features 
an extra-thick maple floor sys- 
tem floating on resilient pads. 
The floor is not ‘attached to slab, 
walls or other structural mem- 
bers — remaining permanently 
smooth because it can expand 
and contract without buckling 
or cupping. The air-channeled 
pads cushion the entire floor, 
preventing shin splints and 
improving play. PermaCushion 
stands the test of time — its un- 
matched resiliency and smooth- 
ness last for generations. 


For further information and the name of your nearest installer, 
write Robbins Flooring Co., Reed City, Mich., Dept. SM-959. 


ROBBINS FLOORING CO. 


YORL LARGEST 





MANUFACTURER OF 


Reed City and Ishpeming, Michigan 
HARD MAPLE FLOORS 
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possible—passage of the October bond 
issue would do the job—many South- 
ern Californians remember with trepi- 
dation that tent-schools built after the 
1933 earthquake became almost per- 
manent before money was voted to re- 
place them. 
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Pennsylvania board rules 
out parochial renting 


A plan to rent four unused class- 
rooms in a public school for parochial 
school use was unanimously rejected 
by the Pennsylvania State Council of 
Education. 

The request for permission to make 
the rentals was submitted by the 
Jeanette, Pa., School Board. 

The controversy occurred when the 
Jeanette school authorities agreed to 
lease four rooms in a public school to 
the town’s parochial school for $3,000. 
The rooms were to be used only for 
the next school year. 

Main points of dispute in the case 
were the legality of renting schools 
for non-public school use, whether 
there would be sufficient income from 
the rental to cover expenses and 
whether religious articles and religious 
instructors would appear in the public 
school. 

In ruling against the contract, the 
state board, through a spokesman, in- 
dicated that there was great doubt as 
to the legality of leasing public school 
facilities to a private school. The deci- 
sion also hinged on doubts concerning 
the amount being paid (will the pub- 
lic in effect be subsidizing a private 
school?), the lack of an agreement 
banning religious articles and teach- 
ing in the building and uncertainty as 
to whether the public schools really 
might need the rooms for their own use 
this year. 
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Film library salvaged 
through quick work 


When a flash flood rushed through 
Cleveland a few weeks ago, one of the 
hardest hit organizations was the city 
school system. The water swept into 
the basement of the board of educa- 
tion building, inundating more than 
one million feet of school movies with 
water and mud. 

The affected fiim, black and white 
and color, represented almost the en- 
tire film library of the school system. 

Most of the film was rushed, still in 
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East Side School, Niles, Mich. Edward R. Duffield, A. I. A., Niles, Mich. 


SCHOOL WALL SYSTEMS 
designed with the taxpayer in mind 


This Kawneer Wall System is watertight (an unusual quality in any wall). It makes taxpayers 
happy because they don’t have to pay high maintenance costs for wall and ceiling damage due 
to leaks. Kawneer makes a complete line of wall systems to suit your building and budget. 
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Kawneer Company 
Dept. SM-99 
Niles, Michigan 


FREE “Three Vital Elements of New School Plan- i 
i 

gewine Mechitecture and Ingy.,, { Please send me, by return mail, your free book, “Three Vital 
{ 
{ 
! 
! 
| 
! 
1 
| 


ning’”’ shows you how you can prevent a 
BOOK! new school from becoming a tax burden. 
* Mail coupon for your free copy today! 


ia Elements in New School Planning.” 
i Kawneer | 
EERE» Name 


yt 
> since 1906 << 


Title and School 


Kawneer makes wall systems for schools and doors for 
schools and wall facings for schools and student protection 
products for schools and door hardware for schools and Cys 
Kawneer even makes trophy and poster cases for schools. Oks wi cca na ci ns Sioa ltd vinscmaclaelcc nanRt 


Address 


' (Circle number 736 for more information) . 
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water-logged cans, to Labcraft Inter- 
national Corp., a Cleveland film proc- 
essor, with the urgent request to “do 
something about it.” 

Working under time and atmos- 
phere pressures (the film had to be 
kept wet, lest it become hopelessly 
stuck) the company quickly splashed 
the film into an improvised swimming 
pool filled with a treated solution. The 
company’s personnel then bathed the 
film in hypo, spray-washed it with 
fresh water and quickly dried it. 

The final score on the clean-up op- 
eration was a remarkable 80% sal- 
vage, with much of the film that was 


“lost” actually discarded because it 
was little-used footage that was sched- 
uled to be destroyed anyway. 


Requests for $60.5 million 
loans expected from students 


Nearly 121,000 college students are 
expected to request about $60.5 million 
in loans under the National Defense 
Education Act this year according to 
estimates made by U. S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 
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Teach office procedure . . . offer senior secretarial training 
. . - in an authentic office atmosphere! Here is the first 
laboratory-designed modular furniture for business training. 
All types of office work can be taught in the same classroom. 


Typewriter desks and posture chairs feature fingertip adjust- 
ments. Maintenance free modern design. Plastic tops. Units 
will not “walk” from vibration. 


WRITE FOR 
COMPLETE 


ILS - A 
DEIR tical units. 


7 basic free-standing units, plus 3 auxiliary units and 
optional bookshelves, combine to make hundreds of prac- 


POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 


625 ADAMS / DEPT. SM-9 / KANSAS CITY 5, KANSAS 
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These students represent better than 
5% of total college enrollment at the 
1,372 institutions participating in the 
program. 

Under the NDEA, colleges must 
contribute one-tenth of the total re- 
quested for students. Since the colleges 
also have on hand about $15 million 
distributed last spring, total new fed- 
eral money being requested is about 
$41 million. 

Student borrowers who teach in pub- 
lic elementary or secondary schools 
will be eligible for cancellation of up 
to 50% of their loans if they teach full 
time for five years or more. 
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College course scheduled 
for television teachers 


A training center for teachers in edu- 
cational television has been established 
by New York University in collabora- 
tion with the Radio Corporation of 
America. 

Its program is intended for teachers, 
producer-directors, evaluators, admin- 
istrators and others concerned with the 
use of television in teaching. There will 
be a workshop in television teaching for 
graduate students, undergraduates who 
have had teaching experience and ad- 
ministrators and practicing teachers 
who have been recommended by their 
school systems. 

The workshop will cover both studio 
presentations and classroom work with 
material presented over television. 

About $100,000 in funds and equip- 
ment was provided by RCA. 
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Ohio officials face 
huge immunization task 


A compulsory immunization law 
passed by the Ohio legislature placed a 
huge checking problem in the hands 
of the state’s school and health officials. 

Under the new law, all of Ohio's 
two million school children must have 
been immunized against smallpox, tet- 
anus, diphtheria, whooping cough and 
polic before being allowed to attend: 
classes. 

The legislature provided no money 
to help authorities check the immuni- 
zation status of the children, nor did it 
suggest where it would be possible to 
obtain an estimated $114 -million need- 
ed to immunize children whose fami- 
lies cannot bear the cost. 

Although they were concerned 
about the time and funds necessary to 
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What they 


don’t know 
will 


hurt them 





They must have first-rate schools 


FREE BOOKLET tells how you can help make 


your school better. Based on the recent study by 
nuns om Dr. James B.Conant, former President of Harvard, Conant 

ot A) it answers such questions as —“ What courses looks 

. 4 should all students take?” “Should students be i 

%, & i. : grouped by ability?” “When is a school too ‘High 
tie gee ; small?” and many more. For your free copy, and Schoo 


other helpful information, write: Better Schools, 
9 E. 40th St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. Do it today! 
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do the job, most school and health of- 
ficials backed the measure. As one doc- 
tor put it: “We can do it even though 
it drives everybody crazy for a month. 
It’s good medicine.” 
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23 Houston school 
walls found unsafe 


A tragic accident, in which a 13- 
year-old girl was killed when a brick 
schoolyard wall tumbled, has caused a 


wall-checking search in Houston, Tex. 
The search, carried on by engineers, 
revealed 23 school walls in the city 
which were deemed unsafe. 

The death of the junior high gchool 
student was caused when three boys 
braced themselves against the wall to 
try to rock a school bus. Instead of 
rocking the bus, they saw the wall give 
way beneath their strength, toppling 
to the ground and crushing the girl 
student. 

An investigation showed that this 
wall, and others like it in the city, had 
not been properly built, lacked steel 
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ROUGHING DIMENSIONS MAY VARY 4% (PLUS OR MINUS) 


Whatever 


your specifications 
has the model you need | 


Yes, HAWS provides Deck-Type Fountains for every classroom requirement. From 
small receptors to complete integral deck top units, HAWS meets your specs in 
three versatile materials: rugged enameled iron, 17 gauge stainless steel, and 
molded fiberglass in color! Equip them with virtually any combination of HAWS 
faucet and fountain fixtures for classroom service. See the full line in SWEET’S, 
or send for your free catalog. Illustrated is Model 2450 in enameled iron. 





DECK TYPE FOUNTAINS 





A product of 


HAWS DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 


Since 1909 — Over 50 Years of Progress 


Fourth and Page Streets 
Berkeley 10, California 
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supports and could easily be pushed 
over by hand. Two other walls, one 
around a kindergarten play area, were 
pushed down by inspectors using their 
bare hands. 

Although builders insisted that steel 
rods properly installed would have 
made no difference, subsequent tests 
showed that properly constructed 
walls resisted much greater strength 
than that exerted by the three stu- 
dents. 

Most important outcome of the in- 
spection, besides pinpointing 23 dan- 
gerous school areas, is to increase de- 
mands for regular inspection of school 
building sites by inspectors responsi- 
ble to the school board. At the present 
time only the architects are responsi- 
ble for inspection and they are not re- 
quired to guarantee flawless con- 
struction. 
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Congressman conducts 
practical politics class 


A course in practical politics has 
almost run Representative Ken Hech- 
ler(D-W.Va.) out of his private office 
in the House Office Building. 

Hechler, a first-year member of 
Congress, has opened his two-room 
Office suite to college and high school 
students this summer They are there 
to get a practical education in the 
workings of our government and also, 
incidentally, to help the representative 
out in his work. 

College students serve as_ typists, 
file clerks, press agents, newspaper 
clippers, official greeters, researchers 
and guides. Most stay in his office any- 


where from a week to several months, 4 


in some cases. 

Hechler has also sponsored an “in- 
tern” program for the high schools of 
his district. One boy and one girl, 
both high school juniors, arrive at his 
offices each week to join in the “class- 
room.” 

Hechler pays their train fare both 
ways, provides free housing and gives 
them $20 for food and incidentals. He 
estimates it costs him about $1,200 
per summer, which he takes out of his 
own pocket. 

Hechler, a former professor of po- 
litical science, sees two benefits from 
his high school intern program. First, 
by bringing in juniors he gives them 
an opportunity to put to good use in 
their senior year what they learned 
the summer before. And, on the other 
hand, the students are a help to him. 
“These kids have plenty on the ball,” 
Hechler says. “They think things out 
and come up with sound and con- 

continued on page 39 
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OUT IN THE OPEN... 








American Seating 
brings the facts 
about school furniture 
out in the open 





Next time you consider the purchase of school furniture, 
may we suggest a few key questions to keep in mind: 


1 Does the furniture provide adequate work space for 
the student? 


2 Is there sufficient storage space? 


3 For student comfort, are the seats and backs properly 
contoured? 


4 Are the tops and seats adjustable to fit students? 


5 Does the furniture provide maximum function in 
minimum space? 


Questions like these bring the facts about school furniture 
out in the open—give you a sound basis for your ultimate 
decision. 


With the facts before you, we're confident that you'll 
see why American Seating school furniture outsells every 
other make. Yet American Seating quality is available at 
no extra cost. Let us arrange for a demonstration in the 
privacy of your own Office. 


We've also prepared a helpful booklet containing a host 
of facts about school furniture in all its aspects. It’s called: 
The Facts about School Furniture Today. Just address a 
card to: American Seating Company, Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


AMERICAN 
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The standard by which all other public seating is measured 


CLASSMATE® SCHOOL FURNITURE ® INDIVIDUAL STUDY-CENTERS ® UNIVERSAL® 
SCHOOL FURNITURE ® ENVOY® SCHOOL FURNITURE * BODIFORM® AUDITORIUM 
CHAIRS ® STADIUM SEATS ® CHAPEL FURNITURE ® FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 


New American Seating Individual STUDY-CENTERS* bring a 
fresh concept to school seating: the compact, self-contained, 
movable unit—fully adjustable, completely functional, pleas- 
ingly attractive. Photographed at beautiful Florida Cypress 


Gardens. 
*Trademark of American Seating Co. 


Copyright 1959, American Seating Company. 
American Seating products are fully covered by patents and po 
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American Seating Individual STUDY-CENTERS offer complete flexibility of room arrangement. 


A MESSAGE FOR YOU 
ABOUT THE NEW 


INDIVIDUAL Study-Coritor 


From time to time you've probably asked yourself questions like this: 
“How can I be certain that the school furniture I buy is my best invest- 
ment?” “Is it designed to benefit student and teacher alike?’ “Am I 
getting what I need and can afford in terms of quality?” “Will the furni- 
ture match my financial obligation in relation to service life?” 


AMERICAN 
Here is a modern unit that can meet all these requirements. It’s American a) AS we 
Seating’s Individual Srupy-CeNTER, the newest, latest, and greatest ad- 
vance in reducing classroom distraction. How can you find out more 
about this new advance? The easy way is to let an American Seating GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
representative arrange a demonstration. 


The standard by which all other public seating is measured 


INDIVIDUAL STUDY-CENTERS ® CLASSMATE® SCHOOL FURNI- 


In the meantime, send for our new booklet, The Facts about School TURE ® UNIVERSAL® SCHOOL FURNITURE * ENVOY® SCHOOL 
‘ ’ FURNITURE © BODIFORM® AUDITORIUM CHAIRS * STADIUM 
Furniture Today. It tells you what to look for in school furniture. SEATS ® CHAPEL FURNITURE ® FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 


Send for free booklet, The Facts about School Furniture Today 


Form F6503-6—Printed in U.S.A. 
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structive suggestions. If they think 
I’m wrong . . . they won’t hesitate to 
tell me about it. They know the 


score.” 
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Chicago earmarks millions 
to end school fire peril 


More than $8 million will be spent 
by the Chicago schools during 1960 to 
remove fire hazards in 126 public 
schools. The spending was recently ap- 
proved by the city’s board of education. 

The huge spending program comes 
in the wake of the disastrous Our Lady 
of Angels fire last December. Subse- 
quent investigation of the city’s public 
and parochial schools showed that 
many were inadequately prepared for 
fire. 

The program calls for installation of 
automatic sprinklers at a cost of about 
$3 million. About $5 million will be 
spent for rewiring as well as other 
corrections. 
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County-wide poll 
conducted by parents 


Sixty-three thousand women in Cali- 
fornia’s Santa Clara County will launch 
in November a two-day survey of the 
area that would set the pattern for 
school location, curriculum, specialized 
departments and needs generally for 
the next 10 years. 

The women, all members of parent- 
teacher associations and a local advis- 
ory committee on children and youth, 
will leave questionnaires at each of the 
county’s dwellings, estimated to total 
175,000. 

As a by-product the survey is ex- 
pected to provide information on pop- 
ulation trends, recreation and hospital 
needs, labor pools and housing re- 
quirements, according to survey lead- 
ers. 

Cost of the survey will be about 
$65,000, with $20,000 being contrib- 
uted by the county, $1,000 coming 
from a foundation and $500 from the 
county board of education. The spon- 
soring committee said it expects to 
raise the remainder from private in- 
dustry. 

There will be two main objectives 
to the survey. The first is to collect im- 
portant information on needs of chil- 
dren through the age of 18 in terms of 
schooling and health. Requirements 
for physically and mentally handi- 
Capped youngsters, as well as gifted 
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children, will get special emphasis. 

The second basic objective will be 
to obtain information on the types of 
houses students live in, home owner- 
ship percentages and possible changes 
in residence. 

Parental ages will be grouped from 
21-45 years; 45-65 and 65 and over. 

The questionnaire will be complete- 
ly confidential though there will be op- 
portunity for recipients to sign their 
names if they wish. It will follow the 
lines of survey forms used by individ- 
ual districts in the past but will in- 
clude questions on student’s aptitude, 


physical handicaps in school, study 
habits, etc. 

A test survey in one district resulted 
in a return of nearly 80% of the ques- 
tionnaires distributed. 
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Signs of our times 


There is a sign outside a Maryland 
school reading like this: “School zone. 
Please drive slowly. We have a severe 
teacher shortage.” 
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++-in 2 simple steps... 


s 
Place your clippings, 
illustrations, printed matter, 
forms, or other copy 
around the first cylinder 

o +0 Es as 


from original copy by 


Clippings e 
Photos e 
Drawings e 
Halftones e 
Charis e 
Typewriting e 
Letterheads e 
Forms e 
Hand Writing 
cee VOCS eee 
PASTE-UP LAYOUTS, too! 


Anything printed, typed, or drawn, or 
combined as a ‘paste-up layout’, can be swiftly 
translated into a stencil which will immediately 


... place a blank stencil reproduce amazingly faithful copies on your 
around the other cylinder own duplicator. Your office girl operates Gestefax 
and turn the switch. at her desk and requires no training. In a matter 
That’s all... of minutes, important and urgent material can 

Gestefax does the rest. be ‘stencilized’, run off, and distributed .. . 





without waiting for slow, costly camera work. 
Gestefax is purely electronic. 


é by the makers of the Geslolner stencit. pupucator 


The famous Dual Cylinder Mimeo 
built like a printing press 








® GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORPORATION 

Patches : Dept. 12, 216 Lake Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 

your cw OFriCs : Send complete details and specimens fo: 
es ; NAME SCE HESS SHESETS ESHEETS seeeerereressee® 
The coupon will : COMPANY . ccccccccvecccccccccccccssceseseseseeesees eeeeeccesorve 
bring specimens > ADDRESS... ccccececees eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eeeeeeeeeeee 
and literature. : CITY... ccccccccvccsesecsevececceessZONe eeeeee STATE. « cccsccccceee 
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Electric 


The low, sleek profile and sculptured lines 
tell you—this is new. The alive, eager 
response of the individually adjustable 
keyboard... the new IBM 13” Quiet-Glide 
Carriage that ends the crash of carriage 
stops... these and 25 other engineer- 





ing achievements make teaching easier, 
help students advance more rapidly. De- 
pendable, easy to maintain—this is the 
world’s finest teaching typewriter, 

















THE ONLY ALL-STEEL UNIT! 


Except for the composition surface on the 
tops and rubber casters, In-Wall, including 
table and bench tops, is all steel and 
welded in precision jigs to fit the pockets 
and operate perfectly. 








IT’S COUNTERBALANCED! 


In-Wall floats down—and up! A counter. 
balance weight does most of the work. And 
there’s nothing to wear out or fail in this 
assisting device. 


Schieber In-Wall is Now 
| Guaranteed the Life of the School 


The safest investment you can make is the few extra initial dollars ’ 

Schieber’s In-Wall costs. We know what we are doing when we HS PART OF THE 

back this product all the way with the only guarantee of its kind SCHIEBER PLAN 
in the school equipment market. Buy a less substantial unit and 

spend the savings many times over in replacement, service and 
‘inconvenience. In-Wall is built to take punishment by the generation! 











Use this simple 1, 2, 3 formula to 
select the best equipment for your — 
multi-purpose room. (1) If you have 
adequate wall space, select the all- 
steel In-Wall. (2) If you have inade- 
quate wall space, specify Schieber’s 
new multiple depth units that stack 
4 units to a pocket. (3) Specify port- 
ables only when you must. Be sure 
to provide storage area for them. 





PROOF! This is the oldest multi-purpose room in existence. It 
is equipped with Schieber In-Walls and going strong T 
after 28 years of continuous service. 


N , FLEXO-FOLD TRANSI-FOLD i 


Write for full information. 














FOLDING TABLES 
& BENCHES 


12955 INKSTER RD. 
DETROIT 39, MICH. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR 





School Business Procedures 


What does a management consultant see — and recommend — when he probes 
the systems and procedures of a school district? Here’s the result of a 
critical examination of practices in the Hackensack, N. J., schools. 


Editor’s note: A few months ago 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT presented a 
detailed analysis of the organization 
and management practices of the 
Hackensack, N. J., schools, as seen 
through the eyes of Paget, Cresap 
and McCormick, a firm of profes- 
sional management consultants, 
(SM, March ’59, “How to strength- 
en the management of your 
schools”). The firm had been re- 
tained by the school board to help it 
sharpen the district's management 
and business operations. The follow- 
ing article reports the consultants’ 
observations and recommendations 
in the area of business procedures. A 
third and final article, covering the 
salary schedule for non-professional 
personnel in Hackensack, will ap- 
pear in a future issue. 


= = m= When it comes to good 
business practice, there is really 
very little difference between a 
school district with 1,000 pupils 
and a district with 50,000. In fact, 
there is relatively little difference 
between a school district and a 
business enterprise. 

The following discussion has iso- 
lated those major business areas 
which were studied by the consult- 
ants and summarizes their observa- 
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tions and recommendations. The 
subjects covered are: 

1. Budgeting 

2. Accounting 

3, Purchasing and stores 

4. Plant maintenance 

5. Cafeteria management 


Hackensack is a city of approxi- 
mately 32,700 people and has a 
pupil population of 5,300. The dis- 
trict’s school system includes four 
elementary schools, one combina- 
tion elementary-junior high school, 
one junior high and one senior high 
school. 


BUDGETING 


A properly prepared budget for 
a public school system is a detailed 
statement of a comprehensive plan 
for its operation. Properly executed, 
it serves as an instrument for con- 
trolling the activities of the system 
within the bounds established by the 
plan. A good budget is a systematic 
means of helping each budget ad- 
ministrator see clearly the financial 
aspects of the established objectives 
of his activity, and to measure his 
success in accomplishing them. 

The financial management of the 





Hackensack system revealed both 
strengths and weaknesses. It was a 
strength that the Hackensack budget 
process provided for detailed re- 
view by the superintendent with the 
active participation of all persons 


.. concerned with the expenditure of 


school funds. In these areas, how- 
ever, improvement of financial man- 
agement appeared possible: 
1. Budget control. Responsibility 
for insuring that funds were expend- 
ed in accordance with the approved 
budget had not been defined. The 
board, the superintendent, the secre- 
tary (business manager), and the 
purchasing agent had each assumed 
part of this responsibility but 
not in accordance with clearly de- 
fined areas. The following factors 
were specifically identified as con- 
tributing-to a lack of complete con- 
trol of expenditures. 
= Budgeting of textbooks was 
unrealistic in that some schools 
budgeted at list price while some 
budgeted at actual cost. 
= On budgeted line items, there 
was no limitation on the amount 
by which this estimate might be 
exceeded without obtaining addi- 
tional approval. 
= There was no formal provision 
for revising budgets during the 
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“When it comes to good business practice, there is little 


fiscal year to meet changed con- 
ditions. 

= Purchase order commitments 
and expenditures were posted at 
the end of the month only, by 
which time an account may have 
been overexpended. 

@ Reports of actual expenditures 
were not issued regularly to budg- 
et administrators and they did not 
include all commitments. 

@ Budget reports which were is- 
sued did not include all expendi- 
ture items over which budget ad- 
ministrators might be expected to 
exercise some control such as 
heat, light and power. 


2. Budget standards. A_ budget 
standard is a quantitative measure- 
ment which can be used for evalu- 
ating budget estimates and which 
can serve as effective means of 
comparing and trending budgetary 
costs. No such standards were em- 
ployed in the development of the 
Hackensack budgets. Consequently 
it was difficult for the board to as- 
sess the reasonableness of instruc- 
tional cost variations of $6.42 to 
$12.61 per pupil from one school 
to another or increases in the cost of 
instructional supplies of from 1.7% 
to 45.5% among the several schools 
from one year to the next. 


3. The budget document. The budg- 
et document presented a summary 
of each expense account showing 
the estimated expenditures for the 
current year and the appropriation 
requested for the following year. 
While separate books were avail- 
able presenting the details on each 
of the expense accounts for each 
school, this information was not suf- 
ficient for a proper review of budget 
recommendations since it did not 
give comparative data by meaning- 
ful units which would give an indi- 
cation of trends. 


4. Cafeteria budget. Cafeteria funds 
were not being budgeted. There 
were no specific financial objectives 
or controls to guide and direct cafe- 
teria operations. 


5. Budget calendar. Although the 
superintendent had __ established 
some deadlines for budget prepara- 
tion, no comprehensive budget cal- 
endar had been set up. In the ab- 
sence of such a calendar, budget 
formulation may be subordinated 
to day-to-day problems with the re- 


sult that the budget is unnecessarily 
rushed at the last moment, receiving 
inadequate consideration. ~ 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In order to improve the perform- 
ance in the budget control area, the 
study team made the following rec- 
ommendations: 


1. That a specific budget calendar 
be adopted. The budget should 
specify dates for the following steps 
in the preparation of a budget: 
= Issuance of a call for budget 
requests with supporting data. 
®@ Receipt of requests by the su- 
perintendent. 
@ Preparation of a summary of 
budget requests by the superin- 
tendent and secretary and a com- 
parison with overall objectives. 
@ Meeting of the superintendent 
and secretary with the board for 
negotiating requests. 
@ Determination of anticipated 
income by the secretary and fur- 
ther meetings for final requests. 
® Consolidation of approved 
budget requests and income into 
an overall budget. 


2. That budgetary standards be de- 
veloped. If standard costs can be 
determined, then the recognition of 
special conditions which might re- 
quire the alteration of such stand- 
ards permits the determination of 
realistic budgets on a basis subject 
to evaluation. Budget standards 
which might be developed include: 

® Cost of instructional supplies 

per pupil. 

= Cost of textbooks per student 

(old and new). 

@ Total educational cost per pu- 

pil. 

m@ Square feet of floor area per 

pupil or classrooms per custo- 

dian. 

® Instructional cost per pupil. 

= Cost of raw food per meal. 

@ Meals served per labor hour. 

@ Convention expense per 

school. 

® Professional books and pam- 

phlets per school. 

@ Office equipment repairs per 

school. 

= Cost of commencement, as- 

semblies and field trips per school. 


3. That the budget format be re- 


vised. It was suggested that the 
budget document contain: 


@ The details of all items of ex- 
penditure including cafeteria and 
agency funds. The cafeteria budg- 
et should include estimated in- 
come and expense. Cafeteria ex- 
penditures for food should be 
stated as a percentage of income 
and in terms of cost per serving, 
The difference between income 
and expenditures should be in- 
cluded as a board subsidy. 

= Comparative expenditure sum- 
mary by major classifications for 
at least two previous years, show- 
ing actual expenditures, estimated 
expenditures for the current year 
and the requested appropriation 
for the following year. 

= A comparative revenue sheet by 
major classifications, listing the 
actual revenue for the previous 
two years, the estimated revenue 
for the present year and the pro- 
posed budget revenues. 

® Comparative expenditure data 
by subclassifications for these 
same four periods. 

@ Supporting budget data in the 
form of a budget book indicating 
the proposed expenditure for 
each school by subclassification, 
eliminating comparative data for 
previous periods. 


4. That the secretary be assigned 
responsibility for budgetary control 
and for developing effective control 
procedures. As the independent 
agent of the board, the secretary 
should be given authority to disap- 
prove purchases for which budgeted 
funds are not available. It was pro- 
posed that the budget be developed 
to insure that realistic cost estimates 
are included, to delineate broad 
areas of budget control and to per- 
mit budget administrators reason- 
able flexibility of expenditure within 
these broad areas. The secretary 
should insure, however, that budget 
administrators do not overexpend 
these broad areas and that items 
not included in the budget are not 
purchased. Budget administrators 
and the superintendent should be 
given defined limits within which 
they might overexpend for a line 
item or a subclassification without 
prior reference to the board. Only 
one contingency fund should be pro- 
vided, under the control of the su- 
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difference between a district with 1,000 students and one with 50,000.” 


perintendent, to be used for neces- 
sary items which were not antici- 
pated but with strict expenditure 
limits to be set by the board. Budget 
reports including all items which 
might be controlled by the adminis- 
trators should be made monthly. To 
insure the timeliness of these re- 
ports, all purchase orders should be 
posted to appropriation ledgers as 
encumbrances prior to forwarding to 
the vendor and after the availability 
of funds has been certified. 


pNesetel 5) baltic 


Accounting for receipts and ap- 
propriated funds is, by New Jersey 
law, the responsibility of the secre- 
tary and is performed in the secre- 
tary’s office. The city tax collector 
serves as custodian of all school 
monies and is compensated by the 
board for this function. 

It was determined that, in -gen- 
eral, the accounting function was be- 
ing handled in a business-like man- 
ner by a competent staff. However, 
it was found that the following areas 
of financial management could be 
improved. 


1. Responsibility for accounting. 
Responsibility for accounting for 
school funds and receipts was vested 
in the secretary while accounting 
for cafeteria funds and receipts was 
being performed by a clerk report- 
ing to a supervisor of cafeteria un- 
der the superintendent. The latter 
accounting was being performed 
manually. While accounting for 
school funds was mechanized, sev- 
eral of the operations were still be- 
ing performed manually, contribut- 
ing to heavy peak workloads in the 
secretary’s office. 


2. Purchase order accounting. The 
requirement that all purchase orders 
be approved by a committee of the 
board had resulted in posting pur- 
chase orders and the disbursement 
register at the end of the month 
only, causing an unnecessarily heavy 
peak workload. In addition, during 
most of the month, the appropria- 
tion ledgers failed to reflect all ex- 
penditures committed. 

3. Payrolls. A total of 13 separate 
payrolls per month was considered 
to be excessive. At least two of these, 
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pay for extra service and for over- 
time, were for persons already being 
paid on other payrolls. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In order to improve the effective- 
ness of the accounting operation 
and to reduce the clerical workload 
in the secretary’s office, the follow- 
ing recommendations were made: 


1. That accounting procedures, in- 
cluding cafeteria accounting, be sim- 
plified by mechanization. It was 
suggested that many accounting pro- 
cedures, then being performed by 
hand, be mechanized through the 
addition of a second accounting ma- 
chine with an adequate number of 
columns and through consolidation 
of all accounting in one office. Spe- 
cific procedural changes recom- 
mended were: 


= Machine posting of cafeteria 
receipts and expenditures. 

= Modification of the invoice 
forms to provide space for direct 
machine validation. 

= Machine posting of the cash 
receipts book, cash disbursement 
and contractual order summary. 
= Simultaneous preparation of a 
ditto listing of bills awaiting pay- 
ment. 


@ Preparation of summary ap- - 


propriation ledger cards with 
monthly budget reports being 
produced as a by-product of post- 
ing to these summary cards. 

= Machine preparation of W-2 
forms. 


It was estimated that the addi- 
tional bookkeeping machine, along 
with the simplified procedures, 
would permit the absorption of the 
cafeteria clerical workload in the 
secretary’s office and the elimina- 
tion of that position with consequent 
savings of $2,600 annually. (The 
machine chosen, a National Cash 
Register Model 34, costs about 


$6,000.) 


¥. That workload scheduling in the 
secretary's office be revised. With 
the addition of a second accounting 
machine, it was considered neces- 
sary to make the following proced- 
ural changes in order to make maxi- 
mum use of the equipment: 

= Committing purchase orders 

in batches prior to forwarding to 


the vendors, with no purchase or- 

der being held more than three 

days awaiting batching. 

@ Processing invoices and liqui- 

dations cyclically over the entire 

week, holding the checks, how- 

ever, until approved by the 

board. 
3. That the number of payrolls be 
reduced. It was recommended that 
the overtime and extra service pay- 
rolls be included in the regular 
payrolls for the individuals con- 
cerned, reducing the number from 
13 to 11 per month. 

It was further suggested that the 
secretary delegate more of her work, 
such as the liquidation of encum- 
brances and preparation of some re- 
ports, to members of her office staff 
in order to permit her greater atten- 
tion to budgetary control. 


PURCHASING 


AND STORES 





While salaries may represent from 
70 to 80% of current expendi- 
tures in a school district, a substan- 
tial amount of purchasing of mate- 
rials, supplies and equipment is still 
required. Each dollar that can be 
saved either from the purchase 
price, the cost of effecting the pur- 
chase or through the assurance of 
acceptable quality is a dollar that 
may be applied to instructional sal- 
aries or additional materials. In the 
Hackensack schools, purchasing 
and subsequent storage, with the ex- 
ception of food purchases made by 
the supervisor of cafeterias, are the 
responsibilities of a purchasing 
agent, who reports to the super- 
intendent. The purchasing agent 
operates a storeroom from which 
many supplies and materials can be 
requisitioned. 

While a number of procedures 
relating to the purchasing and stores 
operations had been clearly de- 
fined, the survey team identified 
need for improvement in the fol- 
lowing areas. 

1. Purchasing policies and pro- 
cedures. Policies concerning mini- 
mum order size, selection of ven- 
dors, local purchases, petty cash 
purchases and standardization had 
not as yet been formulated, and 
practices in these areas were left 


as 
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largely to the discretion of the pur- 
chasing agent. A major weakness in 
this area was the board’s reluctance 
to delegate authority for approval of 
requests for purchases. All such re- 
quests were being approved by the 
principal (or department head), su- 
perintendent, purchasing agent, two 
members of the board and the sec- 
retary, even when such requests 
were for line items specifically in- 
cluded in the approved budget. 
While this policy requiring multiple 
approval was intended to provide 
better control over purchases, its 
major effects were delay in the pur- 
chase transaction and ineffective use 
of the time of top administrators. 
Another policy which resulted in 
unnecessary delay of purchases re- 
quired the purchasing agent to ob- 
tain bids on purchases estimated to 
exceed $250. State statutes require 
only that purchases of supplies 
which exceed $1,000 be subjected 
to competitive bids. While competi- 
tive bidding is a basic requirement 
for obtaining lowest prices consistent 
with quality, the savings which can 
be achieved must be consistent with 
the time and effort required to re- 
alize them. Then too, certain items, 
such as textbooks, may be obtain- 
able from specific vendors at fixed 
prices so that competitive bidding 
provides no advantages. The board 
policy in this respect, therefore, ap- 
peared to be too rigid. 
2. Size of purchase orders. An anal- 
ysis of previous purchase orders re- 
vealed that approximately 90% of 
all orders were for less than $100, 
51% were for less than $25 
and 25% for less than $10. 
In view of the fact that the dis- 
trict maintained a central storeroom 
to furnish frequent requests for 
small orders, this high percentage of 
small orders appeared to be par- 
ticularly excessive. It had been esti- 
mated that the cost of processing a 
purchase order was $3.90, or 40% 
of the value of one-fourth of all 
orders. Other disadvantages of a 
high percentage of small orders are: 

® Limitations on the possibility 

of obtaining price advantages 

through quantity discounts. 

@ Increased delivery charges. 

@ Additional time required by 

all personnel to reorder. 

® Limitations on possibilities for 

standardization. 


@ Delays in the availability of 

supplies to the user. 
3. Purchase order follow-up. An 
analysis of the time that was re- 
quired to convert a purchase request 
into a purchase order revealed that 
the average was slightly over 
10 days. In addition, there was no 
routine procedure whereby orders 
once issued were expedited auto- 
matically. The result was excessive 
delay in receipt of orders with con- 
sequent loss of confidence in the 
central purchasing activity. It also 
contributed to a tendency to main- 
tain excessive inventories in the 
schools. 
4. Central storeroom. It was the 
practice to charge supplies ordered 
for the storeroom to specific schools 
on the basis of amounts approved in 
the budget, regardless of whether or 
not the schools actually withdrew 
these amounts. While this practice 
eliminated the necessity for main- 
taining a stores inventory account, 
it distorted individual school cost 
records and encouraged principals 
to utilize the full amount of their al- 
lotments, since they were charged 
for that amount under any circum- 
stances. Total storeroom issues 
amounted to approximately $57,000 
a year, including many items which 
only passed through the storeroom 
for specific schools and were not ac- 
tually stored. The cost of operating 
the storeroom was calculated to be 
10% of this amount. The survey 
team believed this overhead was too 
high to warrant having a central 
storeroom, particularly since a lead- 
ing school supplier stated that sup- 
plies ordered on a single order cost- 
ing over $100 would be delivered 
to more than one school on the 
same delivery at no increase in 
handling costs. Consequently, some 
of the advantages of quantity pur- 
chasing could apparently be re- 
tained without the cost of a central 
storeroom. 


5. Purchase procedures. Minor 
weaknesses in the purchase proced- 
ure were noted as follows: 


@ Requisitions were forwarded 
from the purchasing agent to the 
secretary to be typed, though the 
former was more familiar with 
the information to be transcribed. 


@ Requisitions were required for 
expense payments for auto mile- 





age and utility bids, though the 
amounts are fixed, and the sery- 
ices are not actually requisitioned, 


@ Invoice forms required a no- 
tarized vendor’s certification, 
though this is no longer required, 
and the form in use did not per- 
mit machine validation. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In order to strengthen policies 
and practices governing purchases 
while minimizing costs incidental 
thereto, the following recommenda- 
tions were made. 


1. That a policy and _ procedural 
manual be developed. The study 
team had recommended that the as- 
sistant to the superintendent for 
business services, with the assist- 
ance of an experienced purchasing 
clerk, serve as purchasing agent. 
One of the duties of these two staff 
members should be to prepare a 
purchasing manual for approval of 
the superintendent, secretary and 
the board. 

The manual should include the 
legal bases for operation, suggested 
ethics and policies, forms and proce- 
dures, specifications, salvage and 
disposal procedures, and duties of 
personnel. 


2. That authority to approve re- 
quests for purchases be delegated. 
It was recommended that principals 
and department heads be given au- 
thority to approve requests for pur- 
chases and to forward them directly 
to the purchasing agent, provided 
that the funds were approved in the 
budget. 

If the item were not budgeted and 
did not exceed $100, only the su- 
perintendent’s approval should be 
required if funds are available. If 
the cost exceeds $100, the board’s 
approval should be obtained. Pro- 
vision of funds may require budget 
revision under conditions previously 
described. The secretary should be 
responsible for insuring that funds 
are available. Such delegation will 
reduce the work of the superintend- 
ent and the board while providing 
them with effective control over the 
basic financial situation for the dis- 
trict. 

3. That bidding requirements be re- 


vised and well defined. It was sug- 
continued on page 92 
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THESE MEN 
WANTED 
TO KNOW 


How do 


our graduates 


do in college? 





GUIDANCE DIRECTOR 
Warren Noble 





ASST. SUPERINTENDENT 
Edward Moyer 





GUIDANCE MAN 
Allen Rothenberg 


With the help of a $500 federal grant, here’s how one district is probing 


for ways to improve its curriculum and guidance programs. 


4 


= = @ In May of this year, Allen Rothenberg, a 
guidance counselor at .West Hempstead, N. Y., made 
a remarkable trip to 22 colleges in seven eastern states 
to interview recent graduates of his high school. Using 
a tape recorder, he queried the students as to how well 
they felt they had been prepared in high school for 
college work. In addition, after interviewing the young- 
sters, Rothenberg also sat down with admissions and 
guidance people in each college to obtain their im- 
pressions of West Hempstead’s preparatory training. 
In the course of this two week trip, Rothenberg inter- 
viewed 21 recent graduates—ranging from freshmen 


in college to one student doing graduate work. The study 
was financed by a $500 grant under Title V of the 
National Defense Education Act. (See “Have you ap- 
plied for federal aid,” SM, June ’59 for a report of how 
West Hempstead had applied for funds to make this 
study.) Each of the students interviewed had graduated 
in the highest 10% of his class at West Hempstead. 
In the following tape-recorded interview with Allen 
Rothenberg, the man who made the trip, Warren Noble, 
director of guidance at West Hempstead, and Edward 
Moyer, assistant superintendent in charge of curricu- 
lum, these people outline what they hoped to learn. 


PLEASE TURN THE PAGE FOR TAPE-RECORDED INTERVIEW 
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THE STUDENT INTERVIEW The following questions were used as a guide by the inter. 


viewer with each student he visited. (Another set of questions was used in interview with college personnel.) 


LD 


1. Why did you pick this particular college? To what ex. 
tent has it come up to your expectations? 


2. If you were able to begin again, would you choose 
this college? 


3. What misconceptions did you have about college 
(financial; social; academic; other)? 


W 














Q. What was your main objective in 
setting up this program? What did 
you hope to learn? 


MOYER: I think we had two objec- 
tives. Being a young school with 
only six years of experience behind 
us, we wanted to get some evalua- 
tion of our curriculum so that we 
could improve and build along con- 
structive lines. The second thing we 
wanted was to get another one of 
our guidance counselors out into the 
field where he could see the colleges 
and thus be able to give first hand 
guidance information to our high 
school students after his visits. Al- 
most 70% of our students are 
college-bound. 


Q. Taking this first objective, Mr. 
Rothenberg, do you consider that 
the students you interviewed were 
competent to judge how well they 
were prepared in high school for 
college? 


ROTHENBERG: In some areas the 
students have a pretty good knowl- 
edge and understanding. They know 
whether or not they are capable of 
doing the written work that is re- 
quired of them in college and they 
probably measure their own prog- 
ress against students or friends from 
other high schools. I think it is dan- 
gerous to interview freshmen. 
They need more time in col- 
lege to get the perspective needed 
to look back on their high school 
preparation. But, remember, this 
was not just a matter of getting stu- 
dent reaction to the high school pro- 
gram. It combined college personnel 
reaction and students’ reaction. The 
study was set up so that there were 
interviews with deans of admission, 


and deans of students, in addition to 
the students themselves. 


Q. Have you attempted, or will you 
attempt to correlate what the student 
said and what the guidance people 
in his or her college said? 


ROTHENBERG: | have done this with- 
out doing a mathematical correla- 
tion. I found almost direct and com- 
plete correlation. If the student said 
“I am doing well” in a particular 
school, the college transcript bore 
this out. If he felt weak in certain 
areas—for example, we did get a 
few comments on poor preparation 
in written English—the college per- 
sonnel brought this out. 


Q. Did you have a structured inter- 
view with these guidance people, or 
did you attempt to just reinforce or 
find opposition to what the kids had 
said? 

ROTHENBERG: No, it was a struc- 
tured situation—both with the stu- 
dents and the college personnel 
(see box above). I had certain areas 
that I wanted answers in and I di- 
rected my questions in that way. For 
example, one of the questions that I 
would pose to an admissions officer 
was, “Do you feel that this is the 
right college for this particular stu- 
dent?” I’d ask whether the student 
had the kind of personality that is 
best for this college. These are the 
kinds of things we wanted to find out. 


Q. Were the college people able to 
answer fairly objectively? 

ROTHENBERG: Many of them felt that 
they couldn’t make a generalization 
about preparation at West Hemp- 
stead on the basis of one student or 


two students. But they felt they 
could answer concerning the particu- 
lar student. 


Q. How did the college admissions 
people feel about the visit. Was it a 
nuisance for them or did they like it? 


ROTHENBERG: I got an open-armed 
reception in every school—from the 
littlest colleges to the largest and 
most impressive universities. They 
really seemed to feel it was a won- 
derful thing—that more high schools 
should do this kind of thing. 


Q. Most guidance people emphasize 
that there’s a “right” college for every 
college-bound youth. Did you rein- 
force that theory on this trip? 


ROTHENBERG: I was most amazed at 
the tremendous difference between 
different colleges. I never imagined 
that Bucknell and Franklin & Mar- 
shall, for example, could be so dif- 
ferent in educational opportunities, 
atmosphere, emphasis in the place, 
apparent attitude of students. 


Q. That should be extremely valu- 
able in helping you to guide kids in 
college placement. 


NOBLE: It’s vital. It’s possibly the 
most important aspect of this pro- 
ject. Children and their parents de- 
pend on us increasingly for college 
placement advice. On the surface, 
so many of these colleges are quite 
similar. But, as you get to know the 
admissions people, you begin to see 
nuances and shades of difference. 
Sometimes these don’t seem to have 
great significance. But when you are 
interviewing the youngsters some 
months later, and you hear their 
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5. 
6. 


7. 


9. 


What were the most helpful courses in high school? 
Why? 
What were the least helpful courses? Why? 


Looking back, are there subjects you wish you could 
have studied in high school? Explain. 


How do you feel about the level of work demanded 
in West Hempstead High School? 


How do you feel that you were helped (or not sell 
in development of work and study habits? Explain. 


As you recall the guidance program, what are your 


12. 


13. 


What is your opinion of the assistance you received in 
seeking college entrance? 


Did your extra curricular activities in West Hempstead 
High School help in preparing you for college? If so, 
how? 


How would you modify the high school extra-curricular 
program? 


Was there anybody on the faculty of West Hempstead 
High School—a teacher; a chairman; a counselor; with 
whom you were able to develop a personal relation- 





impressions and feelings? 


questions and learn what they want 
out of college life, or what kind of 
program they are seeking, sudden- 
ly these small differences are the 
ones that can be important. 


Q. What about this matter of evalu- 
ating your high school program— 
did you arrive at any conclusions as 
to the strength or weakness of West 
Hempstead’s preparation? 
ROTHENBERG: I got a feeling that 
youngsters at West Hempstead, oth- 
er than the honor students who are 
in the honor classes, are not getting 
as strong a preparation for college 
as we could give them. Remember, 
I interviewed only students who 
were in the top 10% of their class. 
Better than 65%, over the last six 
years, went to college. 


Q. Then some of your graduates are 
getting short-changed, you feel? 
ROTHENBERG: No—I wouldn’t say 
it that way. Of the top-10% gradu- 
ates I interviewed, a number of 
them had not been in honor classes 
in high school. It was these young- 
sters who felt some shortcomings in 
subject areas. Here is what I mean: 
I got a feeling that we’ve hit the nail 
on the head in our math honors pro- 
gram (See SM, Sept. ’58) and the 
English honors program, but that the 
academic English, as we call it, the 
middle track—the college entrance 
track—is not as good a program as 
they could possibly handle. I was so 
surprised that almost every young- 
Ster said. “It wasn’t hard enough in 
high achool—you didn’t push us 
enough.” 


Q. There seems to be a general com- 
plaint among your graduates that 
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ship, or who in some way influenced your life? 


they weren’t pushed hard enough in 
high school. Do you accept this as 
valid, Mr. Moyer? Do you think you 
could push more students than those 
who now get into your honors pro- 
gram? 

MOYER: This is always a hard ques- 
tion. We shouldn’t get carried away 
by these statements of the students. 
For one thing, our honors program 
is only. two years old. And, 
there’s both foresight and _hind- 
sight here, and as much as we have 
done in the past to tell students that 
they will have to work harder in 
college, it is very difficult for a high 
school senior to see this. But, when 


he becomes a college freshman, _ 


where he’s away from home and 
realizes that he could be dropped 
out of college for academic reasons, 
he suddenly gets religion. I agree 
with Al Rothenberg, however, that 
we have got to put our sights high. 
NOBLE: Any time we interview a 
college freshman it’s important to re- 
member that the difference we 
find in the high school senior and 
the college freshman is phenomenal! 

It is not one grade difference and 
it’s not six months of age matura- 
tion. It is a total personality and en- 
vironmental maturation. Many of 
our former students have said to me: 
“Will you let me come back and 
talk to these seniors and tell them to 
read, study, do extra reading and 
extra writing?” Yet these same stu- 
dents in counseling relationships 
when they were in high school, 
would say, “I don’t think this is 
right. I shouldn’t have to do this to 
get this grade”; in other words, they 
resisted harder work. 


MOYER: We've talked about our 


two purposes in this project. One 
was to evaluate our current curricu- 
lum. The second purpose was to 
give an additional counselor field 
experience. There’s another impor- 
tant one—enhancing our school- 
college relationships. 


Q. In other words, let the colleges 
know that West Hempstead is really 
interested enough in them to send a 
guidance man to visit? 

NOBLE: That’s right. We have from 
70 to 80 college admissions officers 
visit us each year. That’s a sizable 
expense on their part. We, in turn, 
are visiting them to learn about their 
course offerings and their strong 
programs. We are going to be better 
able to guide our students. In addi- 
tion, we have a chance to find out 
what it is that the colleges don’t 
like about secondary education— 
about the preparation of the stu- 
dents they get. What we are trying 
to do is to establish better lines of 
communication. 


Q. How are you going to use this 
material Mr. Rothenberg collected 
in the interviews? 
MOYER: One of the main things 
will be to help us take a good look 
at our tracking program and the 
curriculums in it. The information 
will be filtered down to the chair- 
men of our departments so that they 
will have first-hand information oth- 
er than a few conversations with cer- 
tain returning students. It certainly 
will be valuable from the standpoint 
of working with the board of edu- 
cation and explaining the dollars- 
and-cents that are required for cur- 
riculum improvement. 

continued on page 90 
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How to develop 


A SOUND 
SALARY 
SCHEDULE 


for non-professional personnel 





Here’s a step-by-step account of how one district 
developed a sound schedule for its custodial, 
maintenance and operating staff. 


By ALVIN N. ZACHRICH, Superintendent, Davison, Mich. 


Editor’s note: Since submitting this 
article to SM, Mr. Zachrich has ac- 
cepted the position of superintendent 
of the Davison Community Schools, 
Davison, Mich. The article, however, 
recounts the development of a salary 
schedule for non-professional employ- 
ees in the Lakeview School District, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., while the author 
‘served there as assistant superinten- 
dent. 


= = &@ Ours isa rapidly grow- 
ing school district. Over the last few 
years it has grown from an enroll- 
ment of less than 1,000 youngsters 
to an anticipated enrollment of 
6,500 by 1965. 

We have kept pace with our ex- 
panding needs by constructing addi- 
tional buildings, by employing more 


teachers, by employing more non- 
teaching personnel. 

Until recently, however, we have 
had no adequate salary schedule 
for our non-professional employ- 
ees. We paid what seemed to us a 
fair amount based upon the em- 
ployee’s past experience, but with 
little regard for his value to the school 
district. Unfortunately, this method 
led to irregularities. 

We discovered in some cases that 
our better men were being under- 
paid while those of poorer caliber 
were getting more than they were 
worth. Pay raises had been granted 
at intervals but often on a hit-or- 


miss basis, so that school adminis- : 
trators found it increasingly difficult = 
to justify salary jumps for some cus- — 


todial, maintenance and operating 
personnel. 

Finally, about a year-and-a-half 
ago, the Lakeview, Mich., Board of 
Education directed the school ad- 
ministration to take an objective look 
at the situation and determine how 
an adequate salary schedule for non- 
professional employees could be de- 
veloped. It suggested further that the 
resulting plan give due considera- 
tion not only to an employee’s 
length of service but to his value to 
the school district as well. 


What was done 


Charged with this responsibility, 
we organized our salary schedule 
study around the following: 

1, We evaluated the custodial 
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work load for each of our eight 
buildings. 

2. We applied a job description 
to each area of work in each of our 
buildings. 

3. We devised a job ranking 
chart to establish certain criteria for 
each job classification. 

4. We established a scatter dia- 
gram which translated the rank of a 
particular job description into a 
rate per hour. 

5. From the information ob- 
tained through steps 1-4, we drew 
up a proposed salary schedule for 
the custodial, maintenance and op- 
erating staff. 

Our school district successfully 
employed this approach to the sal- 
ary problem. Any school adminis- 
trator could, with equal success, es- 
tablish a sound salary schedule for 
his own district by adapting these 
basic steps to his particular situ- 
ation, making allowances for condi- 
tions peculiar to his locality. 

How did we apply the steps men- 
tioned above to our own situation? 


Evaluation 


First we evaluated the custodial 
work load for each of our buildings. 
This was a difficult task because of 
the many varying factors that en- 
tered into our computations. Items 
such as enrollments, age and size 
of buildings, and types of heating 
systems are but a few of the ele- 
ments that make evaluation difficult. 

We arrived at the custodial work 
load for each of our eight buildings 
through a suitable formula. There 
are many such formulas that could 
be used by any school district; it be- 
comes but a matter of selecting the 
one best suited to your particular 
school system (see SM, Oct., 58). 


Analysis 


Our next step was to analyze each 
of the jobs that were being per- 
formed in our system. We found 
that we had nine different job class- 
ifications. These were basic. We 
gave each of them a name and a 
designation, then applied a job de- 
scription to each classification. In 
other words, we described in brief 
what our people were doing in the 
different school buildings. By out- 
lining the nine different functions 
and summarizing them, we were 
able to determine the exact details 
of each classification. 

When we had gone this far in the 
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Here are two job descriptions typical of those in use in the 
Lakeview School District 


Position: MATRON 


Function: Under direct supervision of the head custodian. Main responsibil- 
ity is the house cleaning of classrooms, toilets, locker rooms and kitchen, etc. 
Shall be assigned light tasks only, such as cleaning of windows, mirrors and 
offices, dusting and jobs of that nature. 


Classification: | 


Daily duties: 
1. Ladies rest rooms,showerand 3. Glass 
locker rooms a. doors and windows, partitions, 


a. bowls, stools etc. 

b. floors 1. daily—entrance door glass 
c. walls partitions 

d. other equipment _ 2. seasonal—classroom windows 
2. Offices ened 

a. dusting 4. Laundry 

b. cleaning floors a. daily or weekly, as necessary 


5. Kitchens 
a. cleaning sinks 
b. washing dishes 


Position: HEAD CUSTODIAN 


* Function: Under direct supervision of the principal and the supervisor of 
buildings and grounds. Responsible for maintenance of assigned building 
and grounds in a safe, clean and efficient manner. Shall schedule all his 
work with the least inconvenience to teachers and classes. Shall schedule 
the custodial duties of all men assigned to him and use their capacities to 
the school’s best advantage. 


Classification: H.S. 


* Daily duties: 

1. Heating and ventilation . Maintenance 

a. boiler, complete care a. repair and/or service mechani- 
b. fans and unit ventilators, keep _— cal equipment 


w 


oiled and clean b. repair furniture, windows, 
c. thermostats, adjust for tempera- shades, locks, etc. 

ture only c. repair and paint playground 
2. Custodial eer 


d. snow removal 

e. maintain lawns, shrubs, walks, 
other outside areas 

f. maintain athletic grounds— 
bleachers, grounds, buildings 


a. opening and checking building 
1. unlock entrances 
2. check complete building— 
» heating, windows, etc. 
3. keep walks and entrances 
clean 4. Supervision 
b. lunch hour program—setting up a. work schedules 
and cleaning b. training new custodians 
¢c. preparation for night openings c. delegate work load in most effi- 
d. launder, sweep, dust, etc.—time cient manner 
permitting d. test new methods and materials 


* Functions and duties of head custodian are the same whether classifica- 
tion is elementary, junior high school or senior high school. 
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study we found that the jobs being 
done differed widely. Some were 
very menial, others quite responsi- 
ble. After getting every job classifi- 
cation down on paper, we were able 
to determine the exact duties for 
each. We categorized each classifi- 
cation as follows: 
Unskilled: all new employees come 
under this classification initially. 
Matron: our least skilled task, con- 
sisting of basic housecleaning per- 
formed by women. 
Unskilled Custodian II: also un- 
skilled, a_ strictly housecleaning 
classification comparable to matron 
except that the service is performed 
by men. 
Custodian I: requires a semi-skilled 
person in our system, one who does 
the basic housecleaning, with some 
boiler responsibilities. 
Assistant Head Custodian: calls for 
a man who serves as an assistant in 
a particular building. He is charged 
with all basic responsibility there 
and functions as second in com- 
mand. 
Skilled Maintenance II: a man who 
is semi-skilled in carpentry, electric- 
ity and plumbing. 
Head Custodian II: a man who has 
total responsibility for one of our 
smaller buildings. 
Skilled Maintenance I: requires a 
highly skilled employee, one who is 
especially proficient in carpentry, 
electricity and plumbing. 
Head Custodian I: one who has to- 
tal responsibility for one of our 
larger buildings. : 

At this point we were better able 
to judge the work that each non- 
professional was performing. 


Job ranking chart 


We went to some of the major 
business firms in the Battle Creek 
area to review their job ranking 
material before adapting it to our 
own school use in devising a chart. 
Other school systems would prob- 
ably find it equally helpful to con- 
tact their business neighbors when 
working out job ranking charts. 

The basic elements of the chart 
we adopted included consideration 
of the following factors: 

1. experience; 

2. responsibility for 

and supplies; 

3. responsibility for equipment; 


material 
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SALARY SCHEDULE CHART 1 


EXPERIENCE: The amount of time on related work usually required to enable an 
individual to perform the work satisfactorily and efficiently. Does not include ap. 
prenticeship or trades training. 


Degree Description Point Value 
Ist Up to three months. 22 
2nd Three months to one year. 44 
3rd One to three years. 66 
4th Three to five years. 88 
5th Over five years. 110 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR MATERIAL OR SUPPLIES:, Responsible for prevention 


of waste or loss of raw materials or supplies. Amount is that resulting from any one 
loss, based on probability of occurrence. 


Degree Description Point Value 
Ist Value of materials which may be wasted, damaged or lost is 

slight (maximum $10). 5 
2nd Probable loss due to damage or waste of materials or supplies 

is low (maximum $100). 10 
3rd Probable loss due to damage or waste of material or supplies 

is limited (maximum $250); or if amount of possible loss is 

high, probability is very low. 15 
4th Probable loss due to waste or damage of materials or supplies 

is high (maximum $500). 20 
Sth Value of material which may be wasted, damaged or lost by 

employees is very high (up to several thousand dollars). 25 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR EQUIPMENT: Responsible for preventing loss to the school 


through damage to equipment which is in his care. Amount is that resulting from any 
one loss, based on probability of occurrence. 


Degree Description Point Value 
Ist No damage to equipment involved. 5 
2nd Probable damage to equipment is minimal, seldom over $25. 10 
3rd Probable damage to equipment is average, seldom over $250. 15 
4th Probable damage to equipment is high, seldom over $1,000. 20 
Sth Probable damage is exceedingly high, reaching several thou- 

sand dollars. 25 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR SAFETY OF PUPILS, TEACHERS, OTHERS: Responsible 
for the safety of others to the extent of injury to others which he can prevent. 
Accidents to employee himself are to be rated under “unavoidable hazards.” 


Degree Description Point Value 
Ist Little responsibility for others’ safety. 5 
2nd Only reasonable care to own work is required to insure others’ 

safety. 10 

Accidents, if they should occur, would be minor in nature. 
3rd Compliance with standard safety precautions necessary to in- 

sure others’ safety and prevent lost-time accidents. 15 
4th Constant care necessary to prevent serious accidents to others, 

but where individual involved may act to prevent being injured. 20 
Sth Work where others’ safety depends entirely on his action. 25 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR WORK OF OTHERS: Responsible for assisting and in- 
structing other employees in the performance of the work. 


Degree Description Point Value 
Ist No responsibility for work other than his own. 5 
3rd Responsible for work of full-time helpers or for assisting other 
employees in same occupation. 15 
Sth Responsible for instructing new employees and for maintaining 
the flow or progress of work within the group. 25 


WORKING CONDITIONS: Relates to the surroundings or physical conditions 
under which the job must be done—over which the employee has no control, which 
cannot be eliminated or safeguarded, but which affect his mental or physical well- 
being. 


Degree Description Point Value 
Ist Clean working conditions. 10 
2nd Good working conditions, slightly dirty, but not disagreeable. 20 
3rd Some non-continuous disagreeable element such as heat, cold, 

wet, fumes, noise, vibration. 30 
4th Some such continuous disagreeable factor. 40 
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5th Work having at least one extremely disagreeable factor or 
combination of factors listed under fourth degree, that is con- 
tinuous. 50 
INITIATIVE AND INGENUITY: Independent action, exercise of judgment or de- 
cision-making. 


Degree Description Point Value 
Ist Ability to understand and follow simple instructions where no 

decisions are required. 14 
2nd Ability to work from detailed instructions, make some minor 

decisions. 28 
3rd Ability to plan and perform a sequence of operations following 

standard methods and procedures. 42 
4th High degree planning and performance of difficult work re- 

quiring ingenuity, initiative, judgment. 56 
5th Outstanding ability to think clearly, accurately, independently 

on complicated work; requires high degree of ingenuity, initia- 

tive, judgment. 70 
PHYSICAL DEMANDS: Relates to the amount and continuity of effort required. 
Degree Description Point Value 
Ist Light work requiring little physical effort. 10 
2nd Frequent physical effort working with light weight material; 

occasionally working with average weight material; light physi- 

cal effort involving continuous standing. 20 
3rd Sustained physical effort with light or average weight material, 

occasionally heavy material. 30 
4th Considerable physical effort with average weight material, 

frequently heavy material; continuous strain of difficult work 

position. 40 
Sth Continuous physical exertion with heavy material; hard work, 

constant physical strain or intermittent severe strain. 50 


MENTAL OR VISUAL DEMAND: Relates to amount or degree of mental or visual 
concentration required. 


Degree Description Point Value 
Ist Almost automatic operations requiring minimum mental, little 

visual, attention. 5 
2nd Frequent mental or visual attention required. 10 
3rd Continuous mental or visual attention required. 15 
4th Close concentration of mental or visual attention required but 

not to an unduly exacting degree. 20 
Sth Concentrated, exacting mental and visual attention. 25 
EDUCATION: Amount of basic education that the job requires. 
Degree Description Point Value 
Ist Ability to read, write or add and subtract. 14 
2nd Ability to read, interpret simple drawings, use simple arithmetic 

such as decimals and fractions; equivalent to two years of high 

school. 28 
3rd Ability to understand and use simple algebra and geometry, 


simple physics or chemistry; equivalent to four years of high 

school, or two years of high school plus short-term apprentice 

training, or grammar school plus four years of trades training. 42 
4th Requires education of technical nature sufficient to understand 

technical problems; usually high school graduate plus four 

years apprentice. training. 56 
5th Technical education sufficient to understand complicated me- 

chanical, electrical, other technical subjects; equivalent to four 

years technical university training. 70 


UNAVOIDABLE HAZARDS: Relates to hazards, both accident and health, con- 
nected with or surrounding a job, despite all safety measures taken. 


Degree Description Point Value 
Ist Little accident or health hazard. 5 
2nd Little accident or health hazard outside of minor abrasions, 

cuts, burns (improbable). 10 
3rd Exposure to lost-time accidents (eye injury, hernia, loss of fin- 

gers) or occupational diseases, but not incapacitating in nature. 15 
4th Some exposure to incapacitating accident or health hazards. 20 
Sth Considerable exposure to occupational diseases or accidents 


which could result in death. 25 
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4. responsibility for safety of pu- 
pils and teachers; 
5. responsibility for work of oth- 
ers; 
6. working conditions; 
7. initiative and ingenuity; 
8. physical demand; 
9. mental demand; 
10. educational requirements; 
11. unavoidable hazards. 


In each of these categories we 
awarded a specific number of points, 
the number depending upon the 
responsibility of the job. The high- 
er the degree of responsibility for a 
particular job, the more points we 
awarded for it. 

After all the criteria were applied 
to a given job description, we to- 
taled the number of points for each. 
The one that had the least number 
of points was, in a sense, the least 
valuable to the school district. And, 
of course, the one with the most 


points was the most valuable. This . 


is one of the rewards of working on 
an objective salary schedule, for at 
this point the school administrator 
can rank each job on its own merits. 


Determining hourly rates 


Now we had to transfer the total 
number of points granted under a 


.. particular job classification into 


rates per hour. In developing a scat- 
ter diagram to accomplish this, we 
noted on the vertical scale the rate 
per hour starting at zero and going 
up to $2.40 per hour. This arbitrary 
peak was one which we knew would 
be greater than our highest rate. 

On the horizontal scale we estab- 
lished a rating point system, gradu- 
ated from zero to 350 points. This 
latter figure was also arbitrary. We 
set the top figure at 350 because it 
was greater than the total points for 
any one job description. 

On the diagram we charted the 
rates per hour now being paid to our 
employees. In addition, we noted on 
it the rates per hour being paid to 
neighboring school custodians and 
maintenance and operating employ- 
ees. Finally, we applied our nine 
job categories to the scatter diagram, 
thus establishing a rate. of pay for 
the different jobs. 

Our scatter diagram gave us three 
important items of information: 

1, the old rate of pay; 
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CHART 2 DIAGRAM FOR WAGE RATE COMPARISONS 
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2. the rate of pay in neighboring 
schools; 

3. a new rate of pay based upon 
our objective study. 


For, by careful study of the in- 
formation on the diagram, we were 
able to establish a theoretically cor- 
rect salary line. From this line we 
took the new pay rates for our nine 
different job classifications (see 
chart 2, above). 


The schedule itself 


Finally, we laid out the pro- 
posed salary schedule for custodial 
maintenance and operating employ- 
ees. This was prepared in the con- 
ventional manner (see chart 3). 


D EF GHI 


ule was approved by our board of 
education and accepted by our 
custodial staff. Two important rea- 
sons for this acceptance, we feel, 
are: 
1. consideration of seniority— 
the longer an employee stays with 
us, the greater his salary; 


2. estimate of real value—an 
employee’s salary is based upon 
the importance to the school dis- 
trict of the tasks he performs. 


There appears to be a direct rela- 
tionship between the non-profes- 
sional school employee and the 
hourly wage earner in_ industry. 
Thus, the importance of consulting 


school salary schedule cannot be 
too strongly emphasized. Without 
some appreciation of the business 
climate in his locality, how could 
any school administrator hope to 
come up with a realistic schedule 
that would be designed to attract and 
hold responsible non-professional 
employees? 

Fortunately, most school admin- 
istrators will find neighboring busi- 
nessmen highly cooperative and 
eager to help. Particularly if they 
are told that their efforts will result 
in the improved morale of their 
schools’ non-professional employ- 
ees and, consequently, in a better 
educational program for their dis- 

















Matrons based on 1,840 hours. Others based on 2,080 hours. 
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The resulting objective salary sched- local industry before devising a trict’s youngsters. End 
CHART 3 SALARY SCHEDULE ADOPTED 
Maintenance and Operating Employees Lakeview School District 
First year Second year Third year Fourth year Fifth year 

Position Yearly Hourly Yearly Hourly Yearly Hourly Yearly Hourly Yearly Hourly 
Matron (A) 1$2,586.40] $1.41 |$2,646.40| $1.44 |$2,706.40] $1.47 ; $2,766.40] $1.50 

Unskilled (B) 3,186.40] 1.53 | 3,246.40] 1.56 | 3,306.40] 1.59 | 3,366.40} 1.62 

Custodian Il (C) 3,107.20} 1.49 | 3,227.20} 1.55 | 3,347.27] 1.61 | 3,467.20] 1.67 

Custodian | (D) 3,167.20} 1.52 | 3,287.20] 1.58 | 3,407.27] 1.64 | 3,527.20} 1.70 

Asst. Hd. Custodian (E) 3,382.40] 1.62 | 3,502.40] 1.68 | 3,622.40] 1.74] 3,742.40) 1.80 

Skilled Maintenance Il (F) 3,644.00] 1.75 | 3,746.00} 1.81 | 3,884.00] 1.87 | 4,004.00} 1.93 

Head Custodian Il (G) 3,856.00} -1.85 | 3,976.00] 1.91 | 4,096.00] 1.97 | 4,216.00] 2.03 |$4,326.00} $2.08 
Skilled Maintenance | (H) 3,918.40] 1.88 | 4,038.40] 1.94] 4,158.40] 2.00 | 4,278.40] 2.06 | 4,398.40] 2.11 
Head Custodian | (I) 3,960.00} 1.90 | 4,080.00] 1.96 | 4,200.00} 2.02 | 4,320.00] 2.08 | 4,440.00} 2.14 
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WHY THE VOTERS SAID 





What made Great Neck reject 
its annual budget? 


When should a school board “run scared”? Always—if Great Neck’s 
object lesson is to be learned. Here’s why it took two elections to 


pass the annual budget. 


Editor’s note: This is the second of 
two articles dealing with taxpayer re- 
sistance to school fund votes—what 
produced it and how it was overcome. 
Last month Richard Kleeman wrote 
about Edina, Minn. Now Frank John- 
son reports from Great Neck, N. Y. 


= @ @ Great Neck, N. Y., is a 
generally quiet, residential suburb of 
New York City which, over the past 
20 years has achieved a nation-wide 
reputation for the quality of its 
schools and its willingness to spend 
almost any sum to make them bet- 
ter. Taxpayers here are intensely 
proud that their schools are among 
the best equipped and the most mod- 
ern in the United States and that 
their teachers are among the best 
paid. 

As if to prove that this policy of 
“buying their way” to the top of the 
ladder of educational success has 
worked, they point eagerly in recent 
school board publications to the fact 
that the class of °58 won more 
four-year General Motors scholar- 
ships than any’ other public high 
school in the nation, and more 
New York State Regents scholar- 
ships and National Merit Scholar- 
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By FRANK JOHNSON 
Education Editor, Newsday 


ship certificates of merit than 
any high school in Long Island’s 
Nassau or Suffolk counties. 

“See what money can do?” civic 
and educational leaders seem to 


ask whenever anyone will listen. “All - 


a community need do to have good 
schools is to provide them with 
plenty of money.” 

Yet, on May 6, 1959, 3,889 tax- 
payers voted a resounding “no” 
when asked to approve a $10 mil- 
lion-plus budget that was less than 
9% higher than the one approved 
handily in 1958. The budget was 
defeated by a margin of over 1,400 
votes—3,889 to 2,435— in the larg- 
est election ever held in the com- 
munity: 

The details of Great Neck’s un- 
precedented budget defeat are now 
history, but the reasons for the tax- 
payer rejection, in a district which 
has more wealth behind each stu- 
dent than all but 26 of the 118 
school districts on Long Island, will 
long be debated. 


Why Great Neck revolted 


A door-to-door survey, interviews 
with school officials, teachers and 
people who had lived in the com- 
munity through the long pe- 


riod of growth to its present 10,000 
student size, uncovered a few pre- 
dictable excuses which are interest- 
ing to report though they add little 
light. For example... 


“The taxpayers of Great Neck are 
dissatisfied with taxes at all levels, 
but the school budget vote is the 
only place left for them to demon- 
strate it.” 


“|. . The vote was a vote against 
increased state income, cigarette 
and gasoline taxes, not a_ vote 
against education.” 


“ |. . It was a protest against high 
educational costs and against the 
plight of the property owners with 
fixed incomes.” 


“ |. . We voted against the budget 
because we are fed up with those 
who would spend us poor just to 
keep ahead of the crowd. Let some- 
one else lead American education, 
we'll be content just to follow for 
awhile.” 


To these comments, some vot- 
ers added that the defeat was a re- 
buke against the administration of 
Superintendent John Miller, the 
man who led the district to promi- 
nence in the educational world. Mil- 
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ler has been around long enough, 
it was said, to make strong enemies 
as well as many good friends. 

There is truth in all of these ex- 
planations. All of them contributed 
heavily to the budget defeat, but in 
none of them can be found the 
whole answer. For the “real” reason 
is actually a combination of many 
real or imagined grievances which 
were felt by a substantial number 
of voters who were only faintly fa- 
miliar with the schools—and who 
have but the vaguest understand- 
ing of why they acted as they did! 
Any categorical explanations are, at 
best, after-the-fact rationalizations 
designed to make logical that which 
was done in the absence of logic 
and in response to the emotional 
appeals of suspicion, doubt, and 
partly expressed desires. 


Was the board overconfident? 


It’s dangerous for any school 
board or administration to forget, 
for even a minute, how directly the 
schools are dependent on the whim 
of the voting public. No other pub- 
lic institution is so vulnerable when 
it comes to getting the dollars need- 
ed to stay alive. It is imperative 
that a board “run scared” even 
when its demands are modest. 

The Great Neck demands were 
far from “modest.” Last year tax- 
payers spent more than $900 to 
educate each of their elementary 
and high school pupils, one of the 
highest per pupil expenditures in 
the nation. Here’s what this means 
to the owner of a home purchased 
for $20,000 in 1945: when he 
bought his house, he paid only $228 
in school taxes. Today, his home, 
having appreciated to approximately 
$35,000, he is required to pay 
$828.80 school tax on the same 
property. (Had the original budget 
been passed, he would have been hit 
with a $934.50—$77.87 a month— 
bill for 1959-60!) 

So, when the school board pro- 


posed a $10,437,295 budget— 


$852,292 more than that approved 
for last year—in order:to maintain 
“a position of leadership among 
America’s school systems,” taxpay- 
ers like this one said “no.” The 
worst blow, however, came when 
members of the Federation of Great 
Neck Civic Associations, which in- 
cludes virtually every civic associa- 
tion in the area, actively cam- 
paigned for its defeat. A spokesman 


for the group, which is headed by 
H. William Galland, said it hoped 
to force the board into a “thorough 
reappraisal of school planning.” He 
estimated that as much as $15200,- 
000 could be shaved from the 
budget with judicious pruning. 


Too little, too late 


Dr. Miller, in a vain attempt to 
organize support for the budget, 
sent out 500 letters to representa- 
tives of various school organiza- 
tions charging that rejected school 
budgets were “entirely incompati- 
ble” with educational excellence. “A 
rejected school budget,” he wrote, 
“is a summons to mediocrity and an 
irretrievable step in the deteriora- 
tion of the entire community.” 

The school board, too, made a 
last ditch attempt to save the budget 
by chopping $47,442 out of it, but 
it needn’t have bothered. The 
budget went down and money was, 
indeed, a principal reason. Still, it 
might not have happened, and the 
mighty might not have fallen, if two 
other factors had not been at work 
at the same time. 

First, there are a_ substantial 
number of Great Neck residents— 
mostly newcomers to suburban liv- 
ing—who object to the so-called 
“progressive philosophy” which has 
provided much of the guiding force 
behind the district’s schools. Com- 
prising a strong militant minority, 
they have succeeded—in certain 
areas—in casting a shadow of 
doubt, of suspicion, on the school 
system. 

Taken alone, this would not have 
posed a serious problem in Great 
Neck. The argument is not new; it 
has been used by hostile groups in 
virtually every district in the nation. 
Taken in conjunction with the eco- 
nomic squeeze, however, it appears 
to have contributed heavily to the 
defeat of the budget. 

The second factor, and the final 
piece in this jig-saw puzzle, is still 
another issue that crops up in al- 
most every school vote defeat. The 
Great Neck school system is largely 
a product of the thinking of one 
man, Superintendent Miller. His ed- 
ucational philosophies and _ goals 
permeate the schools and to a great 
degree they have become the philos- 
ophies and objectives of the com- 
munity itself. As a result he, and not 
the community or its elected repre- 
sentatives on the school board, is 





held responsible—in the eyes of 
many—for the price which must be 
paid to attain those objectives. 

At a public hearing April 13th, 
just three weeks before the budget 
was voted, a crowd of more than 
600 residents filled a school audi- 
torium to question the school board 
about proposed expenditures under 
the budget. 

Newspaper reporters present at 
the time recall that a “dispropor- 
tionate amount of time” was spent 
questioning Dr. Miller about an 
item labeled, “Superintendent’s Of- 
fice.” They wanted to know about 
Miller’s salary; his car allowance; 
the salaries and allowances of his 
aides; the number of secretaries em- 
ployed and so on. 

Though polite and orderly, they 
pushed particularly hard for details 
about the district’s full-time public 
relations man; his salary and what 
he did to earn it. 

Later, when the meeting was 
over, one school official commented 
—“The die is cast.” It was. And it 
was too late to fight back. 


What's ahead for Great Neck? 


What does it all mean? Informed 
civic and educational leaders in 
Great Neck are predicting privately 
that a new era is in store for this 
community and many others. “The 
easy pickings of the past few years 
are fast coming to a close,” one man 
said. “The taxpayers have demon- 
strated in the only way open to 
them that, even in Great Neck, there 
is a point beyond which the com- 
munity will not go.” 

In spite of this, the voters of 
Great Neck approved a slightly re- 
duced $10,222,429 budget on June 
17, 1959. (Great Neck was one of 
15 school districts on Long Island 
that lost budget votes this year. Only 
two other districts successfully re- 
versed this vote on a_ second 
attempt. ) 

The powerful Federation of Great 
Neck Civic Associations, which had 
successfully led the fight against 
the initial $10,389,853 budget, 
was largely responsible for its 
passage this time. Federation 
President H. William Galland said 
the decision to actively campaign for 
the budget’s passage was based upon 
the belief that “a second defeat 
would lead to a tragic state of 
affairs.” The school board’s promise 


continued on page 99 
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Is Driver Education A “FRILL”? 


No sane man will say, “Don’t train youth to drive.” That’s not the issue. 
The big question today is, “Should the schools take on this job, too?” 


"© ® In a_ small village in 
Westchester County, N. Y., (where 
an automobile is an absolute neces- 
sity since there is no public trans- 
portation available) the school 
board recently dropped its high 
school elective course in driver edu- 
cation. 

Not a single member of the board 
was “against” driver training. In 
fact, rather than drop it completely, 
it was offered as a non-credit course 
during the summer (tuition: $25). 

Why was it dropped? Not for 
reasons of economy, since the state 
paid approximately 70% of the 
cost. Not for lack of interest—the 
course had been elected by virtu- 
ally all students who were not en- 
cumbered by conflicts with other 
subjects. 

The announced reason: “There 
are many important areas—like 
driver safety—which the schools 
have no business to be handling. 
Driver safety,” said the board, 
“should be taught at home. More- 
over, if new academic courses are 
to be added to the curriculum, 
something must go—and driver ed- 
ucation is expendable.” 


The key questions 


To properly assess the value of 
school-administered driver educa- 
tion, two questions must be an- 
swered: 1. Does driver training re- 
duce the accident rate? 2. Can in- 





PERFORMANCE OF TRAINED 
AND UNTRAINED DRIVERS 


How have drivers fared on our 
roads and highways after taking 
school-administered courses in driv- 
er education? In a number of areas 
where such programs are in effect, 
comparative studies have been 
made of the driving records of 
trained and untrained drivers. Here 
are some of the results reported. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, it was found 
that untrained boys had twice as 
many accidents and 1.3 times as 
many violations as trained boys. 

A study conducted at Blooming- 
ington, Ill., High School, revealed 
that untrained boys had twice as 
many accidents, untrained girls four 
times as many accidents, as their 
trained counterparts. 

New Hampshire discovered that 
its untrained drivers had four times 
as mdny accidents and eight times 
as many convictions as its trained 
drivers. 

The picture in Vermont was simi- 
lar, with four times the number of 
accidents and five times as many 
violations charged against un- 
trained drivers. 

And in Racine, Wis., the pattern 
remained unchanged: four times as 
many accidents and twice as many 
arrests for untrained boys; twice as 
many accidents and arrests for un- 
trained girls. 
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struction in the safe handling of 
motor vehicles be effectively taken 
over by parents and commercial 
driving schools? 


Reducing human error 


All accidents are preventable. 
But the chilling fact in the case of 
automobile mishaps is that 85% of 
these accidents are due to human 
error. What have school driver 
training programs accomplished in 
lessening this overwhelming factor 
of human failure? 

A great deal, according to Amos 


- Neyhart, head of the Institute of 


Public Safety at Pennsylvania State 
University who declares, “Boys- and 
girls having had driver education 
have one-half as many accidents as 
those who haven’t had it.” Results 
culled from areas throughout the 
country with school driver programs 
bear him out. 

Delaware, in evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of its driver education pro- 
gram, found among those males 
with driver training, fewer warnings 
issued; fewer drivers involved in 
accidents and arrests; fewer drivers 
involved ‘in accidents with respon- 


sibility arrests; fewer involved in: 


accidents with property damage; 
and fewer drivers whose license 
privileges were suspended. Property 
damage costs for the 617 non- 
trained males in the group studied 
totaled $80,058; costs for the same 
































COMPARATIVE COSTS FOR INSURANCE COVERAGE 


(Figures approximate, based on insurance rates in 14 cities) 


Typical family with no teenage drivers . . 


When teenage son without driver training drives 
family car, cost increases 38% .... 


When teenage daughter wtihout driver training 
drives family car, cost increases 14% 


Complete insurance 


If teenage son who drives family car completes a 


high school driver training course, cost increases 
eee are 


eseeets 138 


Bodily injury and property damage 


Seana $107 If teenage daughter who drives family car com- 
pletes a high school driver training course, cost 
147 en ee 117 


If teenage son learns to drive in a commercial driv- 
122 ing school, cost increases about 33% ........ 142 


If teenage daughter learns to drive in a commercial 
driving school, cost increases about 10% .... 118 


For teenage boys driving family car, high school driver training reduces the cost of premiums 8%. 
For teenage girls driving family car, high school driver training reduces the cost of premiums 5%. 


(Source: American Automobile Association) 





number of trained drivers were 
$44,492. The difference of $35,566 
represented more than the cost of 
Delaware’s entire driver training 
program during the time that the 
trained drivers studied were enrolled 
in the state’s public schools. 

In another study Delaware found 
that untrained boys received 1.3 
times as many warnings as trained 
drivers; that they had 1.4 times as 
many arrests and 1.6 times as many 
traffic accidents. Similar results were 
reported for the girls in the study. 


Positive results 


The pattern is the same nation- 
wide. In those areas where school 
driver training programs have been 
established there has been a notice- 
able decrease in the number of ac- 
cidents, warnings, arrests, property 
damage cases and license suspen- 
sions involving the trained drivers. 
Here is a sampling of results: 


Arizona: The number of high 
school students involved in fatal 
accidents dropped from 23 in 1944 
(when driver training programs 
were begun) to two in 1947. 


Massachusetts: The number of 
high schools offering driver training 
increased from 48 to 217 between 
1941 and 1947. During this period, 
personal injury accidents involving 
16- and 17-year olds decreased 
from 1,203 to 642. 


The state is conducting a continu- 
ing study, under way since 1950, 
of three equal groups of 500 
each. Of those who had taken 


a complete driver training course 
there were 15% fewer accidents, 
45% fewer violations, and 61% 
fewer license suspensions than 
among the untrained group. Those 
taking classroom instruction only, 
fell between the completely trained 
and the untrained group. 


Michigan: Untrained boys had 
11% more accidents, three times 
as many violations as trained boys. 


Stillwater, Okla.: Between 1946 
(when high school driver training 
courses began) and 1950, traffic 
accidents involving students dropped 
from 52 to zero. This took 
place at a time when accidents in- 


volving drivers of all ages increased 
from 402 to 553. 


Pennsylvania: Both men and 
women who had received no in- 
struction had twice as many acci- 
dents and violations as those who 
had taken a course. Among men 
who had received no training there 
were three times as many arrests as 
among the trained men. 


Cincinnati, Ohio: In a compari- 
son made between those taking a 
complete course and those partici- 
pating in classroom sessions only, 
it was found that men taking the 
complete program had nearly as 
many accidents but only 77% as 
many violations as those receiving 
classroom training alone. Women 
who had taken the complete course 
had much better accident and viola- 
tion records, though the sampling 
was an insignificant one. 


New York: Reports from widely 
scattered schools indicate the fact 
that while trained boys had as many 
accidents as untrained boys, they 
have had half as many violations 
since receiving licenses. A very few 
trained drivers were involved in 
accidents or violations before receiv- 
ing licenses but many of the un- 
trained drivers were. 


Classroom is critical 


Could these reductions in high- 
way accidents have been accom- 
plished with driver training pro- 
grams administered by agencies 
other than the local schools? 

C. R. Fry, Jr., president of Ideal 
Driving Schools, Inc., was asked 
about the effectiveness of school 
driver training programs, by the 
citizens’ fact finding committee 
on driver education in the Univer- 
sity City, Mo., public schools. Said 
Mr. Fry, “No commercial driving 
school can do as complete a job of 
driver education as can be done in 
a high school program. The reason 
being, if a commercial school gave 
the student as much classroom in- 
struction as is given in the high 
school program, the cost to the stu- 
dent would be prohibitive.” 

The presence or absence of this 
classroom instruction is a critical 
factor in the production of responsi- 
ble, well-oriented young drivers. 
The mechanical aspects of driving 
are easily mastered by students in 
their teens, according to Mr. Fry. 

continued on page 62 
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school nurse 


school superintendent 


... they’ve discovered how one 
Beltone audiometer makes student hearing tests 


faster and more accurate! 


Avuthoritative estimates reveal that right now 
3,000,000 school age children suffer from hearing loss. Often 
neither parents nor teachers realize what is the matter. Such 
symptoms as indifference, shyness, speech difficulties, lazi- 
ness and fajlure to pass grades are mistaken for something 
else. Thus the only sure way to detect hearing loss is by 
accurate audiometric testing. 


Leading educational systems have discovered that Beltone 
Portable Audiometers provide a simple solution to this often 
unrecognized problem. For only $295, less than the estimated 
yearly cost of a single grade repeater, your school may set up 
a complete Beltone hearing conservation program for stu- 
dents. Beltone Portable Audiometers are entirely adaptable 
to your existing facilities—one audiometer is all that is needed 
to perform both screening and threshold tests. There’s nothing 
complicated about their operation, either. Instruction in audio- 
metric testing takes only a few hours. 


Why not investigate this remarkable Beltone system now by 
sending for Beltone’s free, fully illustrated booklet, ‘Hearing 
Tests for School Children"? No obligation, of course. 


Send for FREE Book! Beltone's 
Sree, fully illustrated book re- 
veals proven methods for per- 
forming school hearing tests. 
Actual size 3% x 834”, 24 pages. 


Beltone 


AUDIOMETER S 
a product of The Beltone Hearing Aid Company 
2900 West 36th Street, Chicago.32, Illinois 
world’s largest exclusive manufacturers of precision 
audiometers and transistor hearing aids v, 
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BELTONE PORTABLE AUDIOMETERS 
FOR THE SCHOOL 


Model 9-A 
Basic Audiometer 


For individual hearing tests. Features 
exclusive circuiting, direct reading of 
hearing loss from easy to read cali- 
brated dials. No calculations neces- 
sary. Weighs only 11 Ibs. With 
matched receivers, plus audiograms, 
instruction manual. Control panel 
faces away from student. Only the op- 
erator knows when tone is presented 
—exclusive with Beltone. Complete, 
ready to use, $295. With signal switch 
for patient use, $320. 









Model 11-A 

Group Audiometer 

Same fine features as Model 9-A with 
the addition of circuits ‘permitting 
group hearing tests for up to 40 stu- 
dents. Complete, $325. 


J SOCSOHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOOSOSOOSSSCESS 
° 

° ‘ 

° Beltone Hearing Aid Company, Dept. 216 

2900 W. 36th St., Chicago 32, Ill. 

hy Please rush me your new free book, “Hearing Tests 
for School Children,’’ immediately. 
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Gompers Jr. High School, Joliet, Ill. Architects: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, and Levon Seron, Associate Architects, Chicago. TOP AWARD 


Award-winning schools feature 


“‘“HOMELIKE ATMOSPHERE” 


“Selection and use of materials and good 
relationships contribute to the pleasing 
total effect. A friendly, homelike atmos- 
phere,” said the jury. 

Fenestra Acoustical Building Panels 
were used in this school. These light- 
weight, high-strength steel panels com- 
bine structural roof and finished interior 
ceiling built-in acoustical treatment. They” 
replace five different materials with one) 
metal building unit, erected in one 
operation, by one trade. 





BUILT-IN FIRE PROTECTION 


Fenestra Hollow Metal Doors deter 
spread of fire, particularly when equipped 
with closers that have a special fusible) 
link. In the presence of heat, these links 
melt, causing open doors to close auto- 
matically. An excellent, low-cost pre 
caution for doors opening on stairwells. 
Doors bearing Underwriters’ Seal of 
Approval also available. When you specify 
or buy Fenestra, you get a complete pack- 
age—door, frame, hardware, machined 
Gordon Road Elementary School, St. Clair Shores, Mich. Architects: | and fitted at the factory. Ask the Man 

Wakely-Kushner Associates, St. Clair Shores. from Fenestra to help with your selection. 











SHOWCASE FOR NATURE 


Top award was given to Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, and Levon Seron, 
Associate Architects, for the school 
at left, with this jury’s comment: 
“Well executed, orderly and logical 
space arrangement. Nice respect for : 
the natural amenities which contrib- 
ute greatly to the complement of a 
crisp building. Scale and placement 
of courts give effective relief to in- 
ternal spaces.” 

Fenestra Steel Windows played a 
big role in creating these comments. 
They also contributed to keeping 
original costs down—and will save 


further through lower operative Sweetbriar Elementary School, Smithtown, N.Y. 
maintenance, as nothing stands up Architects: Ketchum and Sharp, New York City. SPECIAL FEATURES 


like steel in hard service. SALT, SUN, SOUND AND SAVINGS 


Four Fenestra products went into this school: Fenlite Steel Windows 
Four of 1958’s eight Top Award because they resist salt-air corrosion and do not require painting; 
winning schools*, one Honor- Porcelain Curtain Wall Spandrels (above and below glass “vision 
able Mention and one Special strips” in classrooms) to eliminate glare and expensive overhangs; 
Features school used Fenestra *—D” Acoustical Panels which combine structural units, acoustical 
building products. *Awarded by treatment and finished ceiling, all in one; and a special 10-ft. light- 
School Executive magazine. weight cantilever side-entrance canopy. For the gymnasium roof 
especially, Fenestra’s large 60 sq. ft. ““D’’ Panels speeded erection, 
saved labor costs. 





























INCORPORATED 


fine products trom Fenestra 





PRODUCT INFORMATION || 








Fenestra Incorporated 1 
S-9, 3407 Griffin Street, Detroit 11, Michigan § 


Please send me complete information on the 
products checked below: 














[] Fenestra Fenlite Steel Windows 
[] Fenestra Hollow Metal Doors 


(0 Fenestra Acoustical-Structural 
Building Panels 


[] Fenestra Curtain Walls 
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Superi t Design, 
) Construction and | 
PERFORMANCE 








far greater 
strength and 
SAFETY! 








PLAYGROUND 
AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
I buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


oe ne mre come eee eR 











PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 














° Posture 
Chair 
No. 47 






3-WAY ADJUSTABLE CHAIR 


Solid Plastic Seat and Back 


Chair adjusts to fit the individual, for per- 
fect typing posture and comfort. Back 
assembly adjusts in or out—up or down. 
Seat height adjustment from 15” to 22”. 
Engineered to accomodate all age groups, 
all sizes. Contour-shaped seats and backs in 
decorator colors of Coral, Green, Yellow or 
Gray enhance every classroom. Exception- 
ally sturdy construction. 

Send now for full particulars and 10-day 
FREE TRIAL. 

Yours for the asking: “Facts on Correct 
Posture Seating for Typiste’’. 


DESKS OF AMERICA .... 
bea bo Conn | 
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Is driver education a “frill”? 





continued from page 58 


“Our basic problem,” he points out, 
“is being sure they understand their 
moral and civic obligations as driv- 
ers; therefore, we feel that the class- 
room instruction is as important to 
the student as the driving instruc- 
tion.” 


Perpetuating bad habits 


The interested young driver, with 
neither public school nor commer- 
cial driver training programs avail- 
able to him, is forced to rely upon 
parents or friends for his driving 
instruction. Mr. Fry has something 
to say on this score as well: “If you 
take driver education out of the 
school program, a large percentage 
of parents will teach their own chil- 
dren themselves and consequently 
teach their children their own bad 
habits.” 


Existing programs 


A recent country-wide survey 
conducted by the Institute for Safer 
Living reveals that more than 40% 
of the nation’s high schools have 
sound, effective driver education 
programs. The American Automo- 
bile Association, which has vigor- 
ously promoted driver education 
courses in the high schools, con- 
tinues to support the further devel- 
opment and expansion of such 
programs. It feels that driver train- 
ing, far from being a frill, “is a 
promising means of building up a 
defense-shield against the weaken- 
ing and intolerable national waste 
and misery from needless traffic ac- 
cidents, delays and inefficiencies.” 

According to the AAA, at least 
6,000 high schools now offer com- 
plete driver training programs— 
including behind-the-wheel driving 
practice—to one-third-of-a-million 
students annually, at a cost of 
about $30 per student. 


Reduction of premiums 


A cost consideration from the 
automobile owner’s point of view is 
the reduction in insurance rates ef- 
fected when operators can show 
driver training experience. The rat- 
ing bureaus of both stock and mu- 
tual insurance companies offer 
lower rates for those under 25 years 
of age who have taken such driver 
training courses. 

The National Automobile Under- 








Things your public 
ought fo know... 


In light of the appalling yearly 
carnage on our nation’s high- 
ways, the question of how best 
to train our youth in both driving 
skill and driver’s responsibility 
assumes critical proportions. The 
record for the year 1957 is a case 
in point: One American was killed 
every 13 minutes, one injured 
every 23 seconds. Property loss 
resulting from highway accidents 
occurred every 3% seconds. 
Year-end totals: 40,000 killed; 
100,000 totally disabled; 1.4 mil- 
lion injured; economic loss $5.5 


billion. 











writers Association, the rating bu- 
reau for stock companies, gives 
about a 10% reduction on compre- 
hensive and collision premiums for 
those under 25 who have com- 
pleted an approved driver educa- 
tion course including 30 hours of 
classroom instruction and six hours 
of behind-the-wheel practice. No 
reduction is given for the comple- 
tion of a commercial driving school 
course. 

A similar reduction of premium is 
offered by the Mutual Insurance 
Rating Bureau, the rating bureau 
for mutual companies. 


Driving hours per year: 240 


The AAA has determined that 
the typical driver, traveling 10,000 
miles per year at an average speed 
of 40 mph, spends the equivalent of 
six work weeks of 40 hours per 
week behind the wheel of his car. 
Considering that each of these 240 
hours per year are life-and-death 
concerns (to the driver, at least), it 
feels that a crowded curriculum is 
no excuse for leaving out driver 
training which can prepare students 
for assuming their responsibilities 
in a motor age. 


One community's experience 


The most salient fact emerging 
from a study of driver education 
conducted in the University City, 
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Mo., public schools, was that the 
community at large (parents and 
non-parents) and high school stu- 
dents approve of the driver training 
program now being conducted there. 

A citizens’ fact finding com- 
mittee, appointed by the board of 
education to report on driver educa- 
tion in the community, discovered 
that 80% of the local citizens fav- 
ored automobile instruction for 
high school students. In addition, 
the committee found that the pres- 
ent safety education course—given 
since 1947 and incorporating safe- 
ty and driving instruction—was fav- 
orably regarded by the students 
themselves, for many reasons. 

Students felt, by a margin of four 
to one, that they were safer drivers 
as a result of taking the course; al- 
most 75% of them thought they 
were better, pedestrians after hav- 
ing studied driver psychology; three- 
quarters of those queried. favored 
offering the course to those students 
already holding licenses. 

Even more revealing were their 
comments about the program: 
“Course not only improved one’s 
driving but one’s whole philosophy 
of responsibility for safety of oth- 
ers”; “found out your faults even if 
you could drive”; “you wanted to 
be safe after you learned of the 
hazards”; “taught the right habits 
before [you] developed others.” 


Committee’s conclusions 


After six months’ study of the 
subject from every conceivable an- 
gle, the fact finding committee 
concluded that driver training with 
the safety course is an essential part 
of general education and can be 
best taught by the public schools. 
No other agency, it felt, could do a 
training job comparable to the one 
being done by the high school. 

In its formal recommendations 
to the school board, the committee 
declared: 

1. Driver education. is necessary 
for boys and girls approaching driv- 
ing age in Missouri. 

2. Driver education should be 
taught in the University City Senior 
High School. 

3. The driver education course 
Should be expanded to give each 
student the state recommended 
course—90 periods of instruction 
including 60 hours. of class work 
and six hours of behind-the-wheel 
instruction. End 
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A demonstration will show you the new 
features that make it easy for anyone to 
run the HEYER Mark Ill — 


After a few minutes instruction, anyone 
can — clear, sharp copies in 1 

to 5 colors of anything typed, written 
or drawn on a spirit master. Now 
duplicating is as easy as dialing the 
telephone and just as fast! 


At no increase in price you get such 
wanted features as a new feed 

table that eliminates those tricky 

side rubber adjustments; 

highly visible re-set counter that 

saves time and paper; adjustable feed 
wheels for wrinkle-free, non-skip feeding; 
and feed tension control for dialing 
correct tension on all types of papers— 
from thin papers to post cards— 

even newsprint. 


An example of effortless operation is the 
automatic start-stop on electric models. 
The motor clicks off automatically 
when the last sheet is printed. 


And your Heyer Conqueror never 
becomes obsolete. Parts are available 
for Heyer Duplicators made many years 
ago and new advances are designed for 
adaption on present Conquerors. 








“Always Makes a 
Good Impression” 
ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee a ameg 
1 
HEYER INC. /:220-a south Kostner avenue + chicago 23, Il 
© Please send my Personalized Desk Pad and Literature on | 
Conqueror Duplicators. . 
Send for your FREE © | would like to have a one week FREE trial of aConqueror | 
Personalized Spirit Duplicator. 1 
Desk Pad Today Nis its cists cle rages speseseosabnne ese TAM: <isvciactesoe : 
FeO o.oo 200500 u050d000000050000608009%000600 00 rae ; 
WN evdedavcdstintateahosmenete Zone..... GN... sii ectnenie 1 
1 
Manta Of SOROGM....... ccc ccevcvccecssscccucesbenseneasteeaee i 
emme om woes wee ee cbtmmubuiantninil an 
(Circle number 731 for more information) 
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TRUSCON CERTIFIES EVERY "O-T" STEEL JOIST. Truscon now offers your architect 
and contractor, upon request, written certification that the "O-T” Steel Joists 
specified for your school are manufactured in accordance with the standards 
of the Steel Joist Institute. This is your assurance of predictable, dependable 
load-bearing. No extra cost for this protection. Send for facts. 


REPUBLIC BOOK SHELF UNITS meet the changing 7 


needs of every school. Sturdy, steel shelving is ad- 
justable to any book height. Units are available 
in sizes 36” wide, 9%” or 12%" deep, 84” and 
90” high. Send for information, 
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... pride of any school 
REPUBLIC STEEL LOCKERS 


There’s a certain pride in being 
leader of the class. Be it ribbons, 
cheers, letters, or the medallions that 
identify Republic Steel Lockers in 
schools everywhere. 


Republic Steel Lockers offer 
school management administrators 
built-in beauty and economy that 
go with the pride of any school. 
Interiors are spacious, well-designed 
for convenience and ventilation. 
Hooks and hardware are the best 
obtainable. Positive locking and 
heavy-duty hinges assure complete 
protection of personal effects. 

Republic Steel Lockers are Bond- 
erized for long life under continuous 
conditions of hard service. This 
exclusive Republic feature provides 
a superior base for enamel and 
protects against rust and corrosion. 
Restricts damage due to bumps, 


CALL YOUR REPUBLIC REPRESENTATIVE, OR WRITE... 


scratches, and abrasions to the site 
of the injury itself. 

Republic Steel Lockers are avail- 
able in a choice of lighter, brighter 
colors and feature any of the popular 
locking devices including the new 
foolproof handle with built-in pad- 
lock strike to protect the beautiful 
locker finish. This handle is attached 
with a tamper-free Gulmite screw 
and lockwasher. 

And Republic’s Berger Division 
Planning and Engineering Service 
takes the whole job off your hands. 
Recommends the right locker for 
the job in either up-right or recessed 
styles and assumes full responsibility 
for the complete installation. 

In designing, building, remodeling 
school tacilities—let Republic’s Ber- 
ger Division help you with school 
locker planning and installation. 


REPUBLIC ELECTRUNITE® ROUND, RECTANGULAR, AND SQUARE TUBING is ideal for columns, supports, 
mullions, rails. Square tubing gives a handsome, contemporary architectural affect. Tubing is strong, too, 
strongest of all structural shapes. Produced by Republic's Steel and Tubes Division, world’s largest 
manufacturer of specialty welded tubing. Available in rounds up to 6 inches, squares up to 5 inches, 
rectangular sizes in peripheries to 20 inches, wall thicknesses up to %” wall. Write today. 
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REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


DEPT. SM-7573 


1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


O Republic Bookshelf Units 


“O-T’ Steel Joists D Republic Architectural Tubing 


Please send more information on the following Republic 


products: 
O Republic Steel Lockers 


O Truscon 
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| Temata, A TURN OF 
A KEY OPENS 
AND CLOSES 
| THE 
BLEACHERS 
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The modern way to operate bleachers . . . Let Electricity do the Work. ®@ COMFORT 
BERLIN OMEGA EZ-A-WAY is the ultimate in mechanical folding 

bleacher operation . . . may be used on all types of bleachers, including © CAPACITY 
reverse fold, delayed action, balcony installation. Easy and simple @ CONVENIENCE 
operation ... any school personnel can operate them... no adjust- 


ments needed for lifetime of installation. Find out today what electrified 
bleachers can mean to your seating setup. 
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| @outWuoude ARRANGEMENT OF SEATS 
FROM THE MAIN FLOOR TO THE BALCONY 
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Spectators can enter the bleachers 
from the balcony by use of the 34 inch 
walkway along the front of the bal- 
cony sections, designed also to pro- 
vide easy exit from the balcony. For 
capacity crowds the walkway can be 
converted to additional seats, so that 
of balcony space becomes spec- e Continuous arrangement of seats from the main floor to top of the bal- 
ftator seating. When closed there is : rd s a 

continuous face so that on occasions cony... without jog or interruption. 
only the bleachers on the main floor 
need be extended. These continuous 
design EZ-A-WAY bleachers may be 


e Can be furnished in DeLuxe opera style seats. 
equipped with the OMEGA drive unit 
for simple, easy operation. 


lasek BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. 
Write today for complete details and engineer- SEATIAG 
ing data for your seating requirements for Mildliaa te 
electrified bleachers. 


BERLIN, WISCONSIN 
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MAIN FLOOR 


e Any number of rows and length of row. 
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EXPLORATIONS 


EDUCATION 





The following case histories were submitted by readers in districts where schools are better 
utilizing staff, space or time. They are presented as part of a joint project with the Teacher 
Education Committee of the Massachusetts Association of School Committees. 


TWO PROGRAMS INAUGURATED 
FOR SLOW HIGH SCHOOL LEARNERS 


THE PROBLEM OF SLOW learners in high school—those 
who are antagonistic towards the schools and those who 
just find it difficult to keep up with regular work—are 
being tackled this year in a double-barreled program 
devised by the guidance staff in Jackson, Mich. 

The new program will replace the so-called “contin- 
uation school” that has been operating in the district 
since 1920. Under the continuation school program, 16- 
year-olds who had established a record of antagonism 
to the schools were enrolled in special classes which 
met for two hours a day in a segregated situation. 
These students did not take part in any other school ac- 
tivities. 

The new program will split these students into two 
groups. One will be placed in a “modified” class for 
students 15 years old or older or who have at least 
reached the ninth grade. The other is an “integrated” 
program for slow-achievers of any age or grade but 
particularly for the early grades of the secondary 
schools. 

The modified program. Students taking this program 
will receive training in basic skills in one room under 
the guidance of one teacher. They will not be required 
to attend school a full day if it is determined that this 
would be detrimental to them. The classrooms they 
use will be located as close as possible to practical arts 
rooms and they will be encouraged to develop any 
legitimate constructive interests on an individual basis. 

Students in the modified program will generally have 
low motivation. The majority will range in mental ability 
from just above retarded to average. These are students 
who generally become chronic disturbers in a normal 
classroom situation. . 

The integrated program. Students in this program will 
be expected to attend classes for a full day. Basic skills 
in such academic subjects as English, math and social 
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studies will be taught in one room by the same teacher 
for a continuous period of time comparable to two or 
three regular class periods. Other subjects, such as mu- 
sic, art, physical education, etc., will be taught in the 
usual classes. 

This program is not designed for students with low 
motivation but for those who have low achievement, 
whatever the reason may be. Classes will be small. 
They will depend greatly on audio-visual material and 
will advance at a pace designed to suit each student. 

The classes will make extensive use of field trips, 
occupational infermation, resource persons from out- 
side the schools and similar activities. 

Students in both the modified and integrated pro- 
grams will be allowed, and encouraged, to take part 
in all regular school activities open to them. Neither 
program will deny the student the opportunity to gradu- 
ate. Students will be encouraged to work their way back 
into regular classes, and, where desirable, will be as- 
signed to homerooms with other students. 

Reported by Hubert N. Clarke, administrative as- 
sistant, Jackson, Mich. 


SATURDAY MORNING CLASSES 
HELP COLLEGE-BOUND SENIORS 


A PROGRAM OF SATURDAY morning classes for college- 
bound seniors, designed to give them a better back- 
ground in “how to study,” was conducted successfully 
by the Union County, N. J., regional high schools last 
fall and winter. The program ran for 15 weeks. 

Because of the growing number of college-bound 
students, a course in the general area of study habits 
had been introduced during the 1958 summer session, 
but the administration hoped to reach:a larger number 
of students through the Saturday classes. 

The program was organized into three one-hour pe- 
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riods each Saturday. The periods were devoted to: 
@ Review of verbal and mathematical skills as a 
means of review for college entrance tests. 

@ Developmental reading. 

® Improving study skills. 

The classes relied heavily on college-level review 
books, texts on study habits and locally-developed ma- 
terials concerned primarily with study habits. 

The program was supported by the board of educa- 
tion and no fees were charged to the students. No pupils 
were accepted from outside the district during this first 





year because the administration did not want to add 
extraneous factors to an experimental program. 

One hundred and seventy-five seniors were enrolled 
in the course, better than half of those considering go- 
ing to college. Of these, approximately 75% _partici- 
pated with enough regularity to receive the maximum 
benefit. 

The review of verbal and vocabulary skills was par- 
ticularly well received by the students. The program in 
study habits also rated high. Particularly important to 
most of the students was the program in developmental 
reading. “The increased rate of reading with good com- 
prehension . . . was almost phenomenal, and the ay- 
erage rate of gain was quite high,” reports Superin- 
tendent Warren M. Davis. 

Teachers in regular classes reported that much of 
what was learned in the Saturday classes was carried 
over into the regular school program, so that study 
and reading habits, particularly, showed a noticeable 
gain. 

Although reaction to the mathematics review was 
mixed, it appeared to be extremely helpful to those pu- 
pils who were no longer taking math courses. Seniors 
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RETURN TO: Explorations in Education ® School Management ® 22 W. Putnam Ave ® Greenwich, Conn. 
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will receive it. 
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Average pupil enrollment per school district has increased 67% in the 
last five years.* This rapid increase in pupil population has produced, 
at the local district level, new problems of paperwork and cost control 
that can only continue to grow. 


SOE is the first and only annual specifically designed to help solve 
these administrative problems. It will pinpoint the tools of modern 
business management, how they can be used, where they can be bought. 


*Source: NEA Research Report, 1958, R-6. 


SOE will automatically be directed to every district office presently = 
receiving SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. A copy will be sent in care of the district 
superintendent for reference and use in the district’s offices. 


NOTE: Since many districts will have need for more than one copy of SOE, 
additional copies can be ordered direct from the publisher at $1 per copy. 


SOE will be published on October 10, 1959. 


Guaranteed circulation of 15,000 
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FREE BOOK 


to Science Teachers 





120 PAGES Ns 


OF LABORATORY INSTRUMENTS AND SUPPLIES 


Lists many new items for general science, biology, 
chemistry and physics with up-to-date prices and 
eight pages of order blanks. Special sections de- 
scribe semi-micro chemistry equipment and modern 
easy-to-use projection apparatus. Write today (on 
school letterhead) for your copy. 


Coned 
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Cenco, the leading manufacturer of inst ts for | ies 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
1718-Z Irving Park Road » Chicago 13, Illinois 


Branches and Warehouses — Mountainside, N. J. 
Boston © Birmingham © Santa Clara @ Los Angeles © Tulsa 
Houston @ Toronto @ Montreal @ Vancouver @ Ottawa 
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Accepted Procedure... 


with modern 
DOLGE Fungicides 


DUSTING Alta-Co Foot Powder on the feet and 
inside shoes - 

FOOT BATH Alta-Co Peale dissolved in water 
for group prophylaxis = 
FLOOR WASH H_D. Fungicide diluted in 

308: patts water— mop on floor 


chip 


(Circle number 719 for more information) 


Write for Booklet 
on Athlete’s Foot Control 











currently taking math courses found it of little value. 

Despite the general feeling of success with the pro- 

gram, there are some problems to be solved. Among 
them are the following: 
® Attendance was affected by such factors as football 
games, all-state band and chorus activities, college vis- 
its, etc. These were all considered legitimate interrup- 
tions by the administration and no effort was made to 
combat them. 
® It is difficult to get the best and most qualified teach- 
ers to give up their Saturday mornings. 
@ There is too long a time between classes. If a stu- 
dent misses a single class it means there is a two-week 
lapse before he picks it up again. To compound this 
problem, students undertook too little preparation for 
the classes. 

Despite any small drawbacks, the program was gen- 
erally successful. There will be changes made in the 
future, including a revision of the mathematics review 
and the possibility of moving the classes into a regular 
school period. 

For the present the administration is well satisfied 
with the course and it will be continued next year. 

Reported by Superintendent Warren M. Davis, Un- 
ion County Regional High School District No. 1, Spring- 
field, N. J. 


SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE 
SEMINAR FOR THE GIFTED 


OUR PHILOSOPHY includes special curricular offerings for 
the academically talented. Early in the school year, 1958- 
1959, the question arose as to what we could do with 
Our more capable students in our seventh-eighth grade 
junior high school. 

We decided to have seventh and eighth graders meet 
together as a seminar group twice a week at different 
periods. The idea of having them meet at different times 
was so that they would not miss any one class too fre- 
quently. They were required to make up any work missed 
during the time they were in seminar. 

In seminar periods the students received instruction 
in natural science (biological and physical), mathe- 
matics, communications and social sciences. Special in- 
structors were enlisted to present each subject. The 
instructors each had the group for approximately eight 
45-minute periods and most of the presentations were 
in lecture form. 

Under the circumstances, the offerings were neces- 
sarily incomplete but they represented a beginning. At 
the end of the seminar, the following conclusions were 
reached: 

1. The program was successful and should be con- 
tinued and expanded. All of the instructors were 
most enthusiastic about it. 

2. Instruction will be developed primarily through 
teacher-student discussion with a de-emphasis 
upon the lecture method. 

3. Pupils in the upper four grades should be included 
next year. 

Reported by J. D. Vasquez, junior high school princi- 
pal, and Superintendent William H. Fisher, Las 
Vegas, N. M. 
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Howard Seminary, West Bridgewater, Massachusett 





< ws bs m — ’ 
s. Eleven classrooms. Designed by Harvey and Provost. 


This &s) AmMBridge Modular School 


was built in just 17 weeks 


This modern, beautiful school in West Bridgewater, 
Mass., is dramatic proof that permanent educational 
facilities no longer require a long construction period. 
USS AmBridge Modular Schools have helped make 
this possible. 

Just 17 weeks after the start of foundation work, 
Howard Seminary’s new building was ready for 
occupancy. This was possible because of standard 
steel components which arrive at the building site 
already assembled, ready for rapid construction in 
any weather. 

USS AmBridge Modular Schools give your architect 
creative freedom, the opportunity to incorporate the 
latest techniques in designing a distinctive new school. 
And, because it’s made of steel, the school is strong 
and safe—a permanent point of community pride. 


American Bridge 
Division of 
United States Steel 








Exterior and interior panels are available in a 
choice of 28 attractive porcelain or baked enamel 
colors . . . or stainless steel if you prefer. All panels 
are as sturdy as they are beautiful, assuring lasting 
beauty and reducing maintenance and cleaning costs 
to a minimum. 

Economy goes right along with all these other 
advantages. All units are factory-fabricated with 
precision and quality control. Field work is cut to a 
minimum. Maintenance is low. The result: the most 
school for your money. 

American Bridge Division of United States Steel, 
working closely with your architect, can have a 
school like this built in a matter of weeks. We invite 
you or your architect to contact us, and, meanwhile, 
mail the coupon for our 24-page booklet. 

USS is a registered trademark 


—----- FREE BOOKLET ———-—--—— 


. 
| AmBridge Modular Schools 
| American Bridge Division 

| United States Steel 

| Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Please send me your informative 24-page booklet which 
contains complete description of AmBridge Modular Schools. 


Se 
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Allen County War Memorial Coliseum, Fort Wayne, Indiana. Architect, A. M. Strauss & Associates, Inc., AIA 


For a finish that is tough and | 
long-wearing, choose Seal-O-San. 


Most gym floor finishes look alike in the can. But a 
look at their labels will tell a different story. Only 
the finest ingredients are used in Seal-O-San gym 
floor finish. And this means better, longer-lasting pro- 
tection for the floor. Seal-O-San penetrates the wood 
fibers . . . actually becomes a part of the wood itself 
so that the finish takes the wear. A Seal-O-San pro- 


Get your copy of the new Coaches 
Digest. Free to coaches and athletic 
directors ... please write on your 
school letterhead. Others send 50¢ 
handling fee. 


tected floor is also highly resistant to the wear and 
tear of street-shoe traffic. 

Seal-O-San gym floor finish offers the advantage of 
durability, plus slip-resistance, light color, easy ap- 
plication, simple maintenance and protection for long 
life. Ask our representative, the Man Behind the Hunt- 
ington Drum, for more information. Write today! 


, HUNTING 


HUNTINGTON ee LABORATORIES - HUNTINGTON, INDIANA « Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania * In Canada: Toronto 2, Ontarlo 
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Every class- 
room its own 


AUDIO- 
VISUAL 


CENTER? 


It’s cheaper to equip 
every room for audio- 


visual presentations than 


to build a special area. 


® © @ More than 10,000 dif- 
ferent films are currently available 
to our educational systems, yet 
students in many of our schools 
rarely see them. 

Films and filmstrips communi- 
cate ideas, form attitudes and pro- 
vide background for the develop- 
ment of skills. They can, in effect, 
recreate authentic events captured 
on film as they happened. Why, then, 
are sO many teachers unable or un- 
willing to take advantage of them? 

Too often a lack of adequate 
light control facilities or a shortage 
of equipment prevents it. When 
Classrooms lack adequate projec- 
tion facilities, films are often labeled 
“gimmicks” of doubtful educational 
value—more trouble than they are 
worth. 

Teachers are busy with con- 
Stant preparation for daily lessons 
and the responsibility for many stu- 
dents. It must be convenient for 
them to use films or they will neglect 
them. 

The solution does not lie in 
building more projection rooms, 
which onlv result in appalling waste 
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By DR. J. ROY BARRON, Supervisor of instructional materials, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


of buildings, money and teachers’ 
time. There can never be enough 
separate projection rooms—they are 
not needed, are not adequate, 
not economical and not educa- 
tionally sound! Financially it sim- 
ply is not practical to set aside a 
single room for projection. It wil 
cost at least $10,000 and cannot of- 
fer satisfactory service to more than 
10 teachers. 

Adequate light control can be 
provided in the average classroom 
for $100 to $200 using vinyl-coated 
Fiberglas drapes or full closure 
(audio-visual) venetian blinds. Ac- 
tual experience in the Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., school system has prov- 
ed that for less than one-half the cost 
of separate audio-visual rooms we 
can provide full room darkening 
in each classroom and can double 
the availability of top quality equip- 
ment. 

For an average of about $3 per 
student we have been able to provide 
classroom light control draperies. 
These drapes are suspended from 
durable, heavy duty, aluminum “I” 
beam track with large nylon roller 


- laundering for 


With vinyl drapes, a bright classroom (above) becomes an audio- 
visual center (below) in just a matter of seconds. 


carriers rigged for rapid, trouble- 
free operation. Laboratory tests in- 
dicate almost unlimited life and no 
the flameproofed 
material. Even if the entire installa- 
tion should need replacement in 10 
years the cost would only be about 
30¢ per student per year. 


Advantages 


Audio-visual specialists contend 
that teachers are more likely to plan 
effectively when films are used in the 
classroom than when used in a spe- 
cial projection room. Classroom pro- 
jection, when adequate provisions 
are made, encourages good teaching 
practices since films can be shown 
whenever convenient for study pur- 
poses without the distraction of 
scheduling special projection room 
time. Previewing by teachers to 
gauge suitability of film material be- 
comes relatively simple and time is 
available for briefing students before 
screening to alert them to a film’s 
high points. Classroom projection 
also allows for followup discussion at 
the most effective time—immediate- 
ly after a film showing. End 
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BREAKS 
BETWEEN 
CLASSES 


How long? 


Here’s how one school district 
did away with disruptive be- 
tween-period traffic problems by 
extending class breaks to eight 


minutes. 


BY NORMAN R. LOATS 


Assistant Superintendent, 
Riverview Gardens School District, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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m= mw w Two years ago we ex- 
tended passing time between classes 
in our school district to eight min- 
utes. The traditional system of four 
or five-minute breaks between peri- 
ods, in effect until then, seemed in- 
adequate for a number of reasons. 

For one thing, it did not allow 
sufficient time for teacher-pupil 
“spot” counseling sessions between 
classes—something we favor and 
encourage whenever feasible. 

The former system left little time 
for necessary activities, such as vis- 
its to toilets and lockers, or for so- 
cial amenities—time for a teen-ager 
to chat with his girl friend on the 
way to classes, or to stop briefly for a 
smoke (which we permit in a re- 
stricted area). 

The necessary haste of moving 
from class to class in a campus style 
facility such as ours provoked much 
disruptive running and pushing and 
late arrivals in class. And, in addi- 
tion, there were an abnormally 
large number of classroom interrup- 
tions by students who desired spe- 
cial passes after classes had started. 

It was this last point as much as 
any that was instrumental in our 
adoption of the extended time pro- 
gram. We have always frowned 
upon classroom interruptions in our 
attempt to obtain a full 55-minute 
classroom session; extended time 
seemed to provide a means of pre- 
venting them. 


How it works 


Ours is a six-period day of 55 
minutes each, beginning at 8 A.M. 
We have four eight-minute breaks— 
between periods one and two, two 
and three, four and five and five 
and six. The fourth is the lunch 
period, preceded by the more com- 
mon five-minute break. 

Once class has started no passes 
are permitted. This insures full time 
for instruction and does away with 
traffic disturbances in the corridors 
during class time. 

Snack facilities are available dur- 
ing our eight-minute breaks, except 
during the fourth hour. 

Two years of experience with this 
system have taught us its value. 

1. “Chat” time for teacher-pupil 


counseling between classes no long- 
er conflicts with the next class. 


2. We are now able to get full 
utilization of class time with far 
fewer interruptions than before— 
this result is perhaps of greatest edu- 
cational value. 


3. A more congenial atmosphere 
prevails. There are far fewer corridor 
discipline problems, no more run- 
ning and shoving—in fact a distinct 
improvement in manners has re- 
sulted all around. 


4. Students are now mentally 
and physically more alert. They 
have sufficient time between sessions 
to devote to personal matters and 
are more ready for classroom activ- 
ity after the eight-minute break. 


5. There is almost no tardiness 
under the new system. (Lateness is, 
of course, a most serious offense 
under our extended time program.) 


6. Total school morale has im- 
proved as a result of the elimination 
of the need to hurry. 


Both our administrative and 
teaching personnel were a little du- 
bious about the extended time idea 
for fear the students would use it 
for purposes contrary to good 
school operation. However, they did 
accept the program on an experi- 
mental basis. Now they support it 
wholeheartedly and regard it as an 
innovation of great merit. 

Both students and faculty have 
enthusiastically expressed their lik- 
ing for the extended time program. 
They consider it one of the best 
operational moves we have under- 
taken in several years and attribute 
to it much of the credit for our pleas- 
ant atmosphere and smooth-func- 
tioning operation. 

We are firmly convinced that the 
new system has accomplished even 
more than we anticipated for it two 
years ago. Polite, peaceful, well- 
mannered movement from class to 
class and the wonderful opportunity 
teachers now have to serve as coun- 
selors during extended time sessions 
encourage us to recommend this sys- 
tem to other school districts faced 
with problems arising from tradi- 
tional passing time methods. End 
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VINYL STRONG for the toughest jobs 
VINYL SOFT for easiest use 


Here is the heavy-duty, all-purpose sponge that works Now available in two handy sizes: 


best in the most places. C-50—5 7%" x 434” x 154” (tan color) 

Tough! Patented process vinyl strength resists tearing C-100—7’ x 434” x 25%” (tan color) 

and wear, yet is soft and resilient in the hand. You’re always sure of professional gralit that’s sens- 
Super Absorbent! Interconnecting pores and hydro- ibly priced, too, because—SIMONIZ MA IT. 
philic material permit exceptional absorption and ‘*‘hold- Order from your Simoniz Commercial Products Dis- 
ing” of all cleaning solutions. Wring this sponge out tributor or mail this coupon today! 

and it wipes surfaces like a chamois. 

Lasts Longer! Resistance of vinyl to acids, alkalies, 
soaps, detergents means longer life . . . less cost. 
Sanitary! Odorless, moldproof vinyl is resistant to bac- 
terial attack or deterioration. Squeeze-rinse to clean. 
Boil to sterilize. 


SIMONIZ 


FOR LONG WEAR - LESS CARE 





G8SI 





<Eae 

SIMONIZ (SS Sn EE ee ee en ome See a ne ee a= 
f ca | ; Simoniz Company 

wr Ex (Commercial Products Division—scm-9 

\ {/ 2100 Indiana Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 


(J Without obligation, please send details on new Simoniz 
Heavy-Duty Sponges. 

( Please send name of nearest Simoniz Distributor. 

Nome Title. 


I 
PROOUCTS 





Firm Name. 





Heavy-Duty Floor Wax e Non-Scuff Floor Finish e Super Anti-Slip Floor Finish Street Address 
Triple ‘A’ Paste Wax e Heavy-Duty Vinyl Sponge e« All-Purpose Concentrate Floor 
Cleaner e HiLite Furniture Polish City. 





State. 
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A GUIDE TO BETTER MANAGEMENT METHODS 


Simplified payroll plan 
for a small district 


If you have difficulty getting your payroll out on time, you'll 
be attracted to this highly simplified method devised by a 
Pennsylvania school system. | 


= = = The Warrior Run Area 
Joint School, located in Watson- 
town, Pa., has 125 employees. Until 
recently, payroll preparation had 
presented an irritating bottleneck 
which obstructed school office opera- 
tions. 

Each payroll period, a separate 
check was prepared for each em- 
ployee. In addition to this duplicate 
postings were required, duplicate 
records for government purposes 
were maintained and employee 
earning cards were kept up manu- 
ally. Because records were manu- 
ally posted, there were recopying 
errors, some records were not always 
current and clerical time was not 
utilized efficiently. 


The new system 

After analyzing the problem, 
school officials adopted a new type 
of check form which gives the 
school all of its necessary records in 
one writing, at the same time elimi- 
nating duplicate postings and rec- 
ords. An illustration of the new 


‘check is shown at right. Note that it 


is in three parts, bound in the stub 
with carbons between the parts. 
The carbon is attached at the stub, 
which is perforated so that snapping 
the parts permits removal of the 
stub with the carbons attached. 
The first part of the check has an 
upper and lower section, with per- 
forations between the parts for sep- 
aration. At the top, the salary, all 
deductions, net pay and the period 
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covered are typed in. The bottom 
section is the actual pay check. 
When the employee receives his 
check he tears off the payroll in- 
formation portion at the top and re- 
tains it for his own record. 


Other records as a by-product 
The same data is carbon copied 
onto the second part which is not 
separated by perforations. A two- 
post binder is used for filing this 
copy which becomes the school’s 





payroll journal. Copies are filed nu- 
merically and a monthly journal 
sheet in the binder accumulates 
gross pay, withholding tax, retire- 
ment contribution and other deduc- 
tions, as well as net pay and period. 
This is then accumulated periodical- 
ly and posted to the cash book or 
ledger as a total of payments made. 
The third copy is also an unper- 
forated carbon copy of the first 
part. It is punched for filing in a 
continued on page 97 
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..e AND THE RIGHT APPROACH TO SECURITY IS RCA SOUND! A sound system must perform reliably every 
day for communication and educational programming. Most important, it must be ready for that day when 
you depend on it for the safety of children and teachers. The greatest security comes from knowing you’ve 
provided the best—a sound system backed by the integrity and experience of RCA, World Leader in Sound. 


From the standpoint of safety, an RCA Sound System broadcasts your voice or signal instantly to every 
location from a central console. For convenience, an RCA Sound System literally puts your school, teachers 
and pupils at your fingertips. And as an educational aid, an RCA Sound System is invaluable—with AM-FM 
radio, record player, tape recorder for varied program transmission to selected classrooms or to the entire school. 


For the best of advice on the best in sound, ask your RCA Engineered Sound Distributor to plan an RCA 
Sound System for your present building or a new one. The cost will be as low as he can make it in consideration 
of your pupils’ full safety. Your RCA Distributor is in your classified book under ‘Public Address and Sound 
Systems.”’ Call or write us at Sound Products, Dept. Y-110, Radio Corporation of America, Camden 2, N.J. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
SOUND PRODUCTS CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 
Tmk(s) ® 
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stretches 
school 

| . The harder it is to get adequate typewriter 
| as. appropriations, the more important it is to 


invest them in Royals. 
Because Royal’s rugged construction means lower fotal cost 
e less: outlay per year for maintenance e no-.need for “stand 
by” machines and e higher resale value (used Royals bring 
24% more than comparable models of other makes). Exclusive 
Royal features such as “Magic® Margin” and “Twin-Pak® 
Ribbon” make typing easier to teach . . . easier to learn. 












é é B a the deacon’s “wonderful! 
REM CM: é one-hoss shay?” It lasted 
**a hundred years to the day”’ 
then fell apart all at once. 








Unless you have a planned typewriter replacement 
program, you might get into the same fix as the 
deacon sooner than you think. 

With a planned replacement program, you « save 
on maintenance e get trade-in allowances instead 
of salvage prices and e avoid having to replace a 
large number of typewriters in any single fiscal year. 


Your nearby Royal Representative will be glad to 
help check over or set up your replacement program. 


Analyze typewriter values yourself! It’s easy. Ask your @ 
standard 


Royal Representative for free Value Analysis form. 











Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 
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Should parents be told 


their children’s 


S? 


Two top educators present conflicting points of view 
on an issue that is confronting most schools today. 


# & & The following article is condensed from the June, 1959, issue of 
Phi Delta Kappan, organ of Phi Delta Kappa, professional fraternity in 
education. Robert Topp, who takes the affirmative position on the ques- 
tion “Should we tell parents their children’s IQs?” is assistant professor 
of education at the University of California, Santa Barbara. On the nega- 
tive side is John A. R. Wilson, director of teacher training at the same 
institution. SCHOOL MANAGEMENT presents ,their thoughts on this im- 
portant question in the hope that it will stimulate superintendents, board 
members and others to consider the matter before, as in California, state 
legislatures step in and mandate the action schools must take. 


Let's tell them! 


says Robert Topp 











®. Every once in a while professional 
people discover, to their surprise, 
that the clientele they serve is much 
more capable of understanding “pro- 
fessional” matters than they had 
thought possible. . 

Physicians are learning they can 
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explain a cardiograph to patients 
and by doing so secure cooperation 
in therapy. Dentists find that insight 
into theory underlying decay will re- 
sult in improved dental hygiene. 

So it is with respect to education: 
parents are being informed about 


many matters formerly considered 
either beyond their comprehension 
or not within their ability to accept 
with reasonable objectivity. 

Information about their children’s 
IQ is one of these matters. 

Up to now we have played a hush- 
hush game with the IQ because we 
wanted to protect parents from 
what might be bad news to them or 
from what they might view as good 
news which in itself is not. 

Time and again we heard our- 
selves saying, “Parents of bright 
children will become overbearing 
and parents of dull _ children 
ashamed.” Or, “Parents who tell 
their children their IQs will cause 
those who are high to loaf and those 
who are low to become discouraged 
and quit.” 

But even these _ frightening 
thoughts are not justification for 
keeping the IQ secret from parents. 
The anticipated consequences come 
about, if they do at all, not from 
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knowledge of the IQ level of chil- 
dren but from attitudes of the par- 
ents toward this information. Some 
parents boast about their child’s 
ability to climb to the top of the 
jungle-gym and others are embar- 
rassed by their adolescent boy’s 
squeaky voice. Keeping parents in 
ignorance of facts which concern 
their children because their attitudes 
might be wrong seems indefensible. 

Our reluctance to discuss the IQ 
has had much to do with the present 
unhealthy state of affairs. As in sex 
education, the more secretive we 
were the more intriguing the subject 
became. Paradoxically, while we re- 
frained from telling parents we con- 
tinued to use IQ information for the 
very same reasons that would make 
it useful to parents. 


Why tell 1Q? 


Which brings us to the most im- 
portant argument for telling parents 
the IQs of their children. It consti- 
tutes one additional significant meas- 
ure of a set of qualities possessed in 
varying degree by all people. Par- 
ents ought to have information if 
they are to plan the future with their 
children. Teachers feel that this is 
essential information to have about 
each child, And so should parents 
know about the potential of their 
children in order to plan intelligently 
for further education and make hun- 
dreds of other decisions that affect 
their children’s future. 

We have been correct, however, 
in assuming that if parents were told 
the IQs of their children without 
qualification and explanation some 
misinterpretations would be made. 
Consequently, explanation and in- 
struction to parents (and to many 
teachers) is in order. 

They can well be told, individu- 
ally and in workshop groups, that the 
IQ is a measure established by two 


‘Or more paper-and-pencil group 


tests. They can be told that, in spite 
of the general constancy of the IQ, 
there can be some fluctuation over 
the developmental years, and great 
fluctuation in rare instances. 
Another aspect that can be 
pointed out is that IQ does not rep- 
resent general ability, but specific 
abilities. For example, the IQ one 
possesses does not assure scholastic 
achievement but contributes to it. 





Other abilities and attitudes that 
contribute to school success are at 
least equally significant: seriousness 
of purpose, social insight, mechani- 
cal aptitude, to mention a few. 


Don’t undervalue IQ 


Just as we should avoid attaching 
too much importance to the IQ, so 
we should not depreciate its signifi- 
cance. We could very well point out 
that the median IQ of college fresh- 
men in American colleges is about 
109, but to graduate from a high 
grade college with average marks 
and normal effort an IQ of 120 may 
be necessary. 

When we inform parents about 
the IQ of their children there is no 
reason why we should not engage 
in some “directive” group and indi- 
vidual counseling. Just as we sug- 
gest to parents that it is unwise to 
compare school marks of children 
in the same family (or of any chil- 
dren, for that matter) in the pres- 
ence of the children, so we should 
urge them to consider the desirabil- 
ity of using IQ information in an 
appropriate way. 

Parents may be told at this time 
that there is nothing to be gained 
by using IQ data as a “threat” or a 
“promise” to get a child to work 


harder or feel prouder. They may be 
informed that it is probably unwise 
to tell the child his 1Q until he is old 
enough to understand its signifi- 
cance, and that this perhaps should 
be left to the high-school counselor 
to do, if he feels it wise. If we han- 
dle it delicately enough, we might 
even suggest to parents that none of 
this information need be shared with 
other adults but should be used only 
as valuable background as they 
guide their children. 

Much of the present unhappy 
misunderstanding between the pub- 
lic and educators has come about 
simply because many of us in edu- 
cation have failed to recognize that 
parents must be informed. If we do 
not supply the information the pub- 
lic may demand it. By legislative ac- 
tion, schools in California will be 
required to show parents the per- 
manent records of their children 
beginning with the school year of 
1960, if the parents request it. 

Times have changed. Parents are 
more interested in the problems of 
education and are more capable of 
understanding the many complexi- 
ties involved. They want to know 
the facts, deserve to know the facts, 
and should be given the facts. IQ in- 
formation may well be included. 


Let’s not tell them says John A. R. Wilson 


So you are going to tell parents the 
IQ of their children! 

In principle, I heartily agree with 
the idea that parents should know 
the capabilities of their children. It 
would make it so much easier to 
plan for their future. After all, there 
is not much point in spending years 
of heartbreaking struggle trying to 
prepare for college if a young per- 
son is not capable of doing college 
work, 

Conversely, is it not desirable 
that the bright be identified early so 
that they can be encouraged to. 
work a little harder to enable them 
to fulfill their promise? We need all 
the good minds that we can locate 
and develop. Why, then, is there 
any question about telling parents 
the IQs of their children? 


I think there are two good rea- 
sons. The first is that we do not 
know the IQ, and the other is that, 
if we did know the IQ of an indi- 
vidual child, there is no way of giving 
this information to the parent. 

I have before me (see box at right) 
the IQ scores for a small class, select- 
ed because the students in it were 
well above average in ability. These 
scores were obtained at different 
times from kindergarten through 
grade eight. Let us take a look at 
them. 

Here is the first major dilemma 
of the conscientious administrator 
who wants to inform a parent about 
the ability of his son or daughter. It 
makes quite a difference to the par- 
ent of Student Number 14 whether 
he is informed that his child has an 
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IO of 102 or of 130. Both of these 
scores were obtained within a very 
few months of each other. 

When you decide that you are go- 
ing to inform parents of the scores 
their children earn on intelligence 
tests, which test are you going to 
use? Are you going to explain to 
the parents that these scores might 
have been either higher or lower if 
different tests had been used? Are 
you going to base your results on 
one test only? (To use only one 
test obviates many difficult decisions, 
of course. ) 

From this problem of choosing 
which IQ you tell the parent about, 
let us turn to the problem of com- 
municating. 

You have been trained over many 
years to understand the meaning of 
the IQ. It is only natural that you 
assume that everyone is almost as 
conversant with the concept as you 
are, at least with the vocabulary. 
But everyone is not. If you wish to 
test this statement, ask a number of 
your teachers—not counselors or 
test experts—to explain to you the 
meaning of the standard error of 
measurement as it relates to an IQ 
test. You are almost certainly going 
to have to explain to the parents the 
concept of the standard error of 
measurement. If your teachers can 
not tell you what this means, how 
do you expect the parents to under- 
stand you? 

The parent who wishes to push 
his youngster will interpret your ex- 
planation as meaning that there is a 
real chance that his child is actually 
two standard deviations above where 
his score places him. On the other 
hand, the punitive parent will in- 
terpret your report as meaning that 
the test results were probably a 
fluke and that his child is probably 
not as intelligent as the score given 
would indicate. 


Some horrible examples 


I have seen the harm that IQ in- 
formation has done to individuals 
who have been informed of their 
scores. The following example will 
illustrate the point: There were 
three partners in a business, all uni- 
versity graduates who had taught 
school. One of them had been a 
school principal.. By one means or 
another, they had all learned their 
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IQ scores, which were 135, 133 and 
132. The man with the score of 135 
quite seriously pointed out that he 
was smarter than the other two part- 
ners and that the partner with the 
IQ of 133 was smarter than the one 


~ with the score of 132. It was bad 


enough to have this conversation 
take place, but it was worse to find 
that none of the men would accept 
the fact that the scores were so close 
that there was absolutely no basis 
for feeling that one partner was 
more capable than the others. These 
people were gifted, yet unable to 
understand the significance of the 
score. 


Do teachers understand? 


My students would be quick to 
point out the danger that is inher- 
ent in using isolated cases to prove 
a point. Try a little experiment to 
learn just how well the teachers un- 
derstand the meaning of the scores. 
Then test the same subjects to see 
how well they can pass on their in- 
formation to a thoroughly biased in- 
dividual. 

If you are willing to make the 
necessary effort to verify the ac- 
curacy of scores by checking them 
against other tests and against per- 
formance, and if you have the pa- 


tience and the skill to work care-_ 


fully with the parent of a youngster 
who needs the kind of a push that 
this kind of information might sup- 
ply, by all means go ahead. Most of 
you have been working on this basis 


“ 


1 Intelligence Tests and Grades in Which Admini 
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with parents of the mentally retard- 
ed already. 

Similarly, if you are willing to go 
to the same lengths with the bright 
and the average pupil, if you are 
aware of a real need for a course of 
action that is dependent upon the 
parent understanding the level of 
intelligence of his child, and if you 
are willing to verify the teacher’s 
judgment and the results of the 
group test with an individual test 
properly administered, then by all 
means go ahead. Tell the parent 
what he should know, but tell him 
in such a way that he can under- 
stand and follow up the information 
with action. 


If you are going to give out © 


scores of a routine group test to par- 
ents so that they can play with them 
at the bridge table, using the infor- 
mation to maim each other in subtle 
ways, then it would seem to be in- 
advisable. Remember that IQ scores 
are an implement that can damage 
as well as aid. End 
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HOW A SOUND SYSTEM BY 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 
CAN BE A PRIME EDUCATIONAL TOOL 


This "“SS-335" is one of many 
Tod akelo}] Motovaalaal’lallot-tdlelale-h\s-) 4-1 00l—) 
ohVae—h deol aalol-iae hl Or- ta t-lolarm) Lohs-mn cal 
exclusive “Red Telephone” for 


emergency Uetalelelales—isal-lahe—e 





From the central control console of a Stromberg-Carlson school communication system, you 
command a wide range of educational services. A few examples: current events and educa- 
tional radio broadcasts ¢ high fidelity music broadcasts and reproduction for music classes ® 
educational television features ¢ classroom assembly programs. 


In addition, your sound system can help simplify school administration by providing a central- 
ized means of paging students and teachers .. . making announcements... managing bus 
traffic... reaching any room bv intercom telephone. And the Emergency-Disaster features 
of a Stromberg-Carlson system are a vital means of preventing casualties and controlling 
panic in time of emergency. 


Our 65 years of experience in audio reproduction are your assurance of quality, dependability 
and low cost in sound communication equipment. There is a factory-trained Stromberg- 
Carlson distributor in your area to assist in selection, engineering, installation, maintenance. 


“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carl/son” 
STROM BE RG-CARLSON A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION Ss-C GD 


A 
f 2 


Special Products Division + Electronics Center + 1406 N. Goodman Street, Rochester 3, N. Y. ‘Se, dy 
ELECTRONIC AND COMMUNICATION PRODUCTS FOR HOME, INDUSTRY AND DEFENSE 
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Weeding out non-essentials 
in the elementary schools 


Results of a survey by the New: England School Development 
Council show that there are too many non-curricular demands 


on the time of 


@ @ @& There are just so many 
hours in the regular school day. 
How they should be used is an issue 
that has caused wide debate among 
educators and in the world at large. 

The New England School Devel- 
opment Council (NESDEC), com- 
posed of school systems in the six 
New England states, has prepared 
an extremely useful and interesting 
report on time allocation in the ele- 
mentary schools.* 

Sixty-eight school systems, rang- 
ing in elementary school population 
from less than 500 students to 19,- 
000, took part in the survey. All of 





* TIME ALLOCATION IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. Published by New England School 
Development Council, 20 Oxford St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. $1.50. 


the communities responding. to the 
NESDEC questionnaire reported 


that there were pressures of varying” 


degrees to add subjects to the pres- 
ent school curriculum. Most also 
reported that little or no considera- 
tion is being given to increasing the 
length of the school day or year. 

In the course of the study, and a 
round-table discussion from which it 
was launched, the NESDEC investi- 
gators found one common denom- 
inator in most elementary schools— 
too much teacher time was being 
devoted to non-essential, non-cur- 
ricular duties. 

The investigating committee 
wrote: “Teachers and administra- 
tors alike must examine the inter- 


_ ruption problem in their own schools 


the elementary schools and their teachers. 


and create logical and defensible 
solutions for them. A proper profes- 
sional stance would be to support 
the provision of labor-saving equip- 
ment; to ask school committees 
[boards] to adopt policies exclud- 
ing adult fund-raisers and other 
promotional agencies from invading 
the schools, to insist that the schools 
be protected from noneducational 
intrusions and to argue that instruc- 
tion is the chief, if not the exclusive, 
business of the classroom.” 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT presents 
here one chapter from “Time Allo- 
cation in the Elementary School.” 
The chapter is concerned with the 
problem stated above, weeding out 
the non-essentials currently existing 
in the school program. 





™ To the members of the NESDEC Committee on 
Elementary Education considering the problems of time 
allotments, it would appear that the elementary school 
curriculum today is somewhat like Aunt Maggie’s attic. 
She’s been piling things into it since she’s been married, 
but she has never yet thrown anything away. We feel 
strongly that the schools can no longer continue to be a 
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collection agency, a distributing agency, or an informa- 
tion bureau. 

At a meeting in February, 1958, the committee for the 
first time reached some general conclusions concerning 
this problem. They felt most strongly that such time- 
consuming activities as the collections of money for ath- 
letic events, the sale of tickets for the PTA and other 
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THIS/ROBS TEACHERS 


/ and students of 
re / precious working time! 


Even heavy-handed students don’t break 
GENERAL PENCIL points. 


The secret is GENERAL’s exclusive 
“Carbo-weld”. It makes points stronger, longer- 
lasting — virtually “breakproof”. 

Economical! Saves lots of class time, too. 


Since 1889, GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY 
has manufactured a complete line of School 
Pencils. In each one, we give you intrinsic extra 
values (like costly Ceylon graphite points 
that stay sharp, write smoother longer! ) 


MAY WE FILL YOUR PENCIL REQUIREMENTS? 


We'll gladly send you complete information 
about School Pencils and supply 

samples so you can test them yourself. 
You'll discover big savings by 

sending us your bidding requirements. 




















For art classes—complete line of drawing 
pencils available, including preferred 
GENERAL Charcoal Pencils in 2B, 4B, 6B. 









| 
" ; ENERAL PENCIL CO. 
{ 69 FLEET STREET, JERSEY CITY 6, NV. J. 


O 
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EQUIP YOUR LOCKERS WITH 


American 
THE COMBINATION Lock [ff }j¥ 
WITH THE BLUE DIAL | 









Good reason why!! Heavy stainless steel case—attrac- 
tive blue dial, white numbers and divisions—easy to 
see—easy to open—-self-locking—automatic tumbler 
disarrangement—special key which cannot be dupli- 
cated—free combination charts supplied with each 
order—two year guarantee. A highly efficient and serv- 
iceable combination padlock specially low-priced to 
fit pared school budgets. 


For details and specifications request 
a FREE copy of BULLETIN $100. 


JUNKUNC BROTHERS 


i citer, i Mele: G@ietel. j.7-¥, bd 


45 W. Garfield Blvd, Chicago 21, Illinois 
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Music lessons should be taken on a child’s own time. 
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activities, and the collection of subscription money for 
children’s magazines should definitely be excluded from 
the school program. If these activities must be carried 
on, it is suggested that it can be done by an outside agency 
after school hours and not by school personnel. 

It is the opinion of this group that collections for milk 
and lunch money, which involve teachers, should be 
handled only once a week (or monthly) thus using a 
minimum amount of school time. Otherwise cafeteria 
personnel should handle the money. 


Insurance programs valuable 


The school insurance plans are valuable and should 
be included in the school program. It was felt that this 
came only once each year and it did give a sense of 
security to school personnel and to parents to know that 
children had this protection. Arrangements can be made 
with the company, however, to have all money returned 
in individual envelopes that are then handled directly by 
insurance company personnel. 

School banking should be excluded from the school 
program unless handled completely by bank personnel 
or some outside agency. It was felt that this program 
does not really teach thrift as claimed. The committee 
believes that children should be encouraged to take their 
money directly to the bank and thus associate the word 
“saving” with the bank rather than with the school or 
teacher. If banking is desired in a school system, an 
envelope plan could be utilized to conserve teacher 
time. 


Health essentially a home problem 


In considering health programs such as town-wide 
polio, diphtheria, “flu” and dental clinics it was felt that 
these should not be conducted in the school, but should 
be carried on by the local health department on Satur- 
days or during school vacation periods. In rural areas 
where doctors cannot possibly cover the distances in- 
volved it may become necessary to schedule these clin- 
ics in the schools. Concerning eye and ear examinations 
the group expressed a divided opinion. Although all 
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agreed that we need to know this information about each 

child, some felt it could well be done at another time 
by the local health department rather than during the 
school day. It is recognized that state laws and local 
regulations may make it mandatory that these examina- 
tions be done on a yearly basis. When such is the case, 
it is suggested that Saturdays and/or school vacations 
be utilized rather than to lose valuable instructional 
time. Health is essentially a home problem. 

The committee fully realizes the importance of instru- 
mental music lessons at the elementary school level, not 
only to the individual pupil but to the over-all music pro- 
gram. They feel very strongly, however, that these les- 
sons should be taken on a child’s own time rather than 
during the regular school day. Valuable teaching time 
is lost in this way and it was felt we could not justify 
this use of school time. Although the committee took 
the position that participation in the school band and 
orchestra should be strongly encouraged, it felt that the 
price being paid was too high. To circumvent the prob- 
lem some school systems report that they have been able 
to work out a satisfactory arrangement sponsored by 
their own music department. Individual instrumental 
music lessons are given after regular school hours and 
on Saturdays at one of the centrally located schools. 


Photographs should be taboo 


The general opinion of the committee in relation to 
school photographs was very clear. They have no legiti- 
mate place in the school program. Although parents 
may desire a yearly professional photograph for a nom- 
inal fee and principals like this source of revenue, pho- 
tographs should be taken so as not to interfere with the 
school instructional program. 

In this day and age when our educational systems are 
under close scrutiny nationwide it certainly behooves 
each and every professional educator to hold the line 
against the invasion of the instructional day. A strong 
administrative stand should be taken so that we cannot 
be criticized for losing much of the regular school day 
for things other than the purposes for which schools are 
intended. End 
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Photographs have no place in the school program. 
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New Floor and Carpet 
Care Manual 








This colorful manual will help you solve most any 
floor and carpet maintenance problem. It contains 
illustrated, step-by-step instructions on how to clean 
and maintain 10 different types of the most popular 
hard and resilient floors. It tells how to shampoo 
carpets; how to select proper equipment, cleaners, 
waxes, and finishes; how to treat common floor 
failures. It also contains suggestions on floor safety, 
tips on floor and carpet stain removal, and explains 
how to set up proper job time requirements and use 
work planning schedules. 


Send for your free copy. Mail the coupon today, 
Yours for the asking from the makers of 


ADVANCE FLOOR tac 


ay 





SCRUBBING AND 
POLISHING MACHINES 


Cleans 15,000 sq. ft. of floor Heavy-duty floor machines for Picks up both wet and dry 
perhour. Layssolution, scrubs, scrubbing, polishing, steel- materials. For heavy-duty 


WET-DRY 


CONVERTAMATIC VACUUM CLEANERS 


vacuums, and dries—all in wooling, sanding, grindin cleaning where erful vac- 
one operation. and carpet shampooing. Brus uuming is needed. Available 
sizes from 12” to 24”. in 5, 8, 12, 16, and 55 gallon 

sizes. 
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TO: ADVANCE FLOOR MACHINE CO. Dept. AR 
SPRING PARK, MINNESOTA 


Without cost, please send my free copy of 
“How To Cut Overhead Underfoot.” 


MANN sc vice cocccesdvadedsets¥escssseeoes stveweenee 
Company. .ccccccccccccscccscccsccccecs sosseccescce 
PR, is'nt. nnd 2 tbaenssébernsideboeushvee sane 
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FOR SCHOOLMEN 


A monthly review of ideas, new products and helpful hints 


Self-insurance proposed 
to save school funds 


Statewide self-insurance programs 
for all school districts has been pro- 
posed to school administrators during a 
school problems workshop in Aurora, 
Colo. 

Gaylord D. Morrison, education pro- 
fessor at Colorado State College, told 
school officials they should stop mak- 
ing “donations” to insurance companies 
and start saving money by setting up 
their own cooperative insurance fund. 

A survey of school districts in Colo- 
rado showed they were getting back 
only 17.7¢ for every dollar paid in in- 
surance premiums, and only 12¢ on 
bus insurance and 6.5¢ on boiler in- 
surance. 

In seven cities studied in the state, 
where “fire resistive” buildings are con- 
structed, $74,122 was spent in pre- 
miums over a 16-year period and only 
$42 collected for losses, he pointed 
out. 

Four hundred and twenty districts 
replying to Morrison’s questionnaire 
spent an average of $385,275 a year on 
fire and extended coverage between 
1953 and 1958. The average annual 
loss was $58,431, according to the sur- 
vey. 

“With such a plan [statewide self- 
insurance] you could save from 77 to 
80¢ on every dollar,” he said, “and 
even a 50¢ saving would buy a lot of 
school books.” 


» World cultures course 
mandated by state 


A course in the history and civiliza- 
tion of little-known parts of the world 
has been mandated for high school 
students in Pennsylvania. The course, 
a one-semester requirement, will be 
called World Cultures and will cover 
such areas as the Near and Far East, 
Moslem and Russian dominated coun- 
tries and the British Empire. 

In announcing the new course State 
Superintendent of Schools Charles H. 
Boehm said it was one of the most im- 
portant in the secondary school cur- 
riculum. “Traditionally,” he said, 
“Americans have been graduating 
from high school almost totally ig- 
norant of the culture and way of life 


of more than two-thirds of the earth’s 
population . . . Now the stakes of 
international politics are too high for 
us to prolong this head-in-the-sand 
attitude.” 





Don’t teach, drive! 


William Wugen, chauffeur for 
six presidents of New York Uni- 
versity, has announced his retire- 
ment after 40 years on the job. 
His first boss, he told a reporter 
for the New York Times was 
Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, whom he began chauf- 
feuring in 1919. 

“When he [Brown] hired me in 
1919,” Wugen recalled, “I asked 
for $45 a week. The old gentle- 
man was shocked. ‘Do you real- 
ize, young man,’ he said, ‘that 
that is more than our professors 
earn?’ I said, ‘Yes, sir; that’s why 
I’m a chauffeur.’ We settled for 
$40.” 











& Students man radio 
one night a week 


Students of the William Penn High 
School, York, Pa., had a unique practi- 
cal experience this year when they 
manned local radio station WORK for 
three hours every Thursday night. 

High schoolers took over the com- 
plete operation of the station while 
they were on the air, manning micro- 
phones, record players, telephones, 
news machines and the like. 

The students put on six half-hour 
shows each week, with six different 
groups of students working under the 
general supervision of the ‘station’s 
program director. 


® Teachers, administration 
create fringe benefit 


Teachers, members of the non-teach- 
ing staff and administrators of the 
Port Huron, Mich., schools have rolled 
up their sleeves and created their own 


fringe benefit. With the cooperation of 
the local chapter of the American Red 
Cross, the school people organized and 
supplied a blood bank. 

One-hundred-and-twenty members 
of the school system answered the first 
call, contributing a total of 79 pints of 
blood. Since that time regular clinics 
have been held to replenish the sup- 
ply. 

All members of the staff are fur- 
nished with identification cards en- 
abling them to draw blood for them- 
selves or members of their families. 
Retired school district employees and 
school board members are also eligible. 

During the first year of its opera- 
tion, the blood bank supplied 11 pints 
for the use of members. “Perhaps the 
blood bank isn’t a major staff benefit,” 
says Superintendent Howard D. Crull, 
“but the staff of our schools think it’s 
the little things that count!” 


» Controlled test shows 
TV helps math learning 


A controlled test on TV and non- 
TV learning of seventh-grade mathe- 
matics has tended to show that, in 
New York City at least, television is 
more effective. 

Seventh-grade classes that learned 
mathematics from television lectures 
scored 9.6 percentage points higher in 
tests than classes taught the traditional 
way. 

Ten experimental classes in the 
school system watched televised 
mathematics two days a week for half 
an hour. Twenty other classes, com- 
parable in median IQ, took the same 
course without the benefit of TV. In 
standardized tests the non-TV group 
scored 32.8 out of a possible 50. The 
group that had watched television 
scored 37.6. 


Small group teaching 
>» gets student approval 


An experimental class project be- 
gun a year ago in Buffalo, N. Y., 
has proven so successful that it has 
since been extended to nine differ- 
ent schools. The special class brings 
together gifted fifth-graders for spe- 
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cial small group work. Encyclope- 
dias, globes, science equipment, 
magazines and a wide variety of 
reading are made available to the 
youngsters. 

The students are taught a foreign 
language—it varies according to the 
school—do a great deal more read- 
ing than other pupils, and are going 
deeper into each subject. 

Members of the first experimen- 
tal class, now in the sixth grade, 
have become fairly proficient in 
their foreign language, French, and 
are now helping to teach it to third 
grade students in the same school. 
The class has already completed 
sixth-grade arithmetic and is study- 
ing banking as an extra project. 

The only complaints the young- 
sters have is that the reading mate- 
rials originally supplied, though rec- 
ommended for the eighth grade, 
were too elementary. As a result, a 
new reading list, including Mark 
Twain, Melville, Dumas, Longfel- 
low, Kipling and Dickens, has been 
prepared by their teacher. 

Although some of the students in 
the special classes have to ride two 
buses to get to school each day, at- 
tendance and promptness are well 
above the school average. In ex- 
plaining his enthusiasm for the class, 
one boy pointed out: “We don’t have 
to sit and review any more while 
slow pupils catch up.” 


California students build, 
furnish house on wheels 


Students in the home economics 
and industrial arts departments of the 
Grossmont High School, La Mesa, 
Calif., have combined their talents to 
construct and furnish a house. The 
building, which is on the campus, is on 
wheels and when completed will be 
towed to permanent quarters. 

The venture is a cooperative one 
and involves the commerce and art de- 
partments also. Aid has been enlisted 
from local professionals in the build- 
ing and furnishing industries. 

The project was so successful last 
year that plans have already been 
drawn for another house to be con- 
structed starting this month. 


Survey claims savings 
for paper construction 


A national survey of 400 leading en- 
gineering and architectural firms has 
revealed that many municipalities and 
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states and the Federal government 
have saved substantial amounts by con- 
structing with paper. 

The survey, conducted by the Con- 
struction Research Bureau, found that 
the use of paper, in the form of fibre 
tubes, is cutting sharply into the soar- 
ing cost of building schools. The find- 
ings are the first part of a national 
construction survey. 

The majority of engineers surveyed 
reported that the use of fibre tubes 
saved material, time and labor. Engi- 
neers for two large high schools com- 
pleted in the Hartford, Conn., and 
Northport, N. Y., areas reported that 
minimum savings of 20% to 25% 


were effected by the use of fibre forms 
in the construction of hollow-slab con- 
crete floors and roofs. 


Educator poll shows 
>» lots of agreement 


Leading educators of the United 
States, as represented by the’ member- 
ship of Phi Delta Kappa, overwhelm- 
ingly approve ability grouping, ex- 
panded guidance and counseling serv- 
ices, a longer school year, and virtual 
elimination of the small high school. 

Reduction in non-academic school- 
ing in order to permit greater emphasis 
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No. 251 


No. 305J 


Complete line of children's chairs. No. 251 
tubular steel ladder back with padded uphol- 
stered seat and No. 305J all steel channel 
frame are two leading values. 


PT en ' 
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DURHAM MANUFACTURING CORP.- 
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THE FINEST METAL FURNITURE 








Stack, move, @ store on dolly 


Ourham Stack Chair 
gives you seating econ- 
omy. Vinyl laminated 
steel seat and back, 
bronze frames and rus- 
set vinyl; or beige fin- 
ish all steel style. Big 
14” x14” seat. Standard 
dining height. 








No. 875 


Ee a 


Wrap rack is exclusive 
extra feature of Durham 
tablet armchair. 24” x 
12” writing surface. 5- 
ply hardwood core arm 
has Northern Maple 
back, melamine lami- 
nate surface. 


Strongest tubular steel 
frame chair on market. 
Clean, modern lines. 
Similar styles with 
wood, vinyl iaminate, 
or padded upholstered 
seats; wire, padded, or 
upholstered backs. 
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Over a decade of language laboratory experience 
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LANGUAGE LABORATORY PIONEERS, 


“gue yo FOLD-/1-BOOTH 
|}  @ unified Laboratory-Classroom for 
) language teaching. 
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| 126 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 + ALgonquin 5-7250 
World's most complete line of Language Laboratory Equipment. 
MRI Language specialists available in your area for consultation. 


(Circle number 765 for more information) 


Now work flows naturally — a single motion instantly converts your 
classroom into a complete fully-equipped language laboratory. 

The sturdy steel and fiberglass FOLD-A-BOOTH provides superior acoustic 
qualities, as well as, total visibility for classroom presentations 

and teacher-student communication. 

A finger-tip touch of the lid conceals the flush-mounted 

recording equipment. The deluxe Formica top forms a 

comfortable desk for regular classroom work. 


All the advantages of a MRI Language Laboratory are now available 
to schools on all educational levels. Language students “learn by 
doing” at a pace suited to individual abilities. By recording his 
instruction, the teacher can devote attention to creative teaching 

and act as a private tutor to each student. 


For additional information about FOLD-A-BOOTH and MRI Language 


Laboratory equipment write today for planning form and descriptive 
brochure SM-959. 
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on the so-called basic disciplines with- 
out increasing costs, got a thumbs 
down from schoolmen. 

Ability grouping in comprehensive 
high schools to improve instruction in 
required subjects and in certain elec- 
tive subjects is “warmly welcome” to 
58% of a scientific sample of Phi Delta 
Kappans. Another 39% welcome it 
with reservations, while only 3% are 
“cool” to the idea. 

Receiving even wider and warmer 
acclaim than ability grouping is expan- 
sion of guidance and counseling at the 
high school level. Seventy-six percent 
of those polled, including the great ma- 
jority of school administrators, ““warm- 
ly welcome” more and better counsel- 
ing. Another 20% welcome the idea, 
but have some reservations. It was fre- 
quently pointed out that we do not 
have enough good people for this field, 
which requires high ability and special 
training. 

“Too many counselors,” said one 
California district superintendent, “are 
now merely disciplinarians and do not 
have time to help those who could 
benefit from good counseling.” 

Although 60% of the poll respon- 
dents favor a longer school year, 38% 
have certain reservations. Another 
40% are “cool” to the idea. 

Some 83% of the respondents would 
welcome virtual elimination of small 
high schools, defined as those with 
graduating classes of fewer than 100 
students. But 39% of these educators 
have reservations about such a move, 
mostly associated with the fact that 
small high schools are essential in 
sparsely settled areas. A minority of 
17% maintains that it has never been 
scientifically proved that the large 
high school is intrinsically better than 
the small one. 

Forty-eight percent of the school- 
men polled reject the idea that non- 
academic schooling should be reduced 
in order to permit greater emphasis on 
the basic disciplines. But a significant 
41% favored the idea, “with reserva- 
tions.” Only 11% warmly welcome it. 


» A problem of our times 


“Our youth now love luxury; they 
have bad manners, contempt for au- 
thority; they show disrespect for 
elders and love chatter in place of 
exercise. Children are now tyrants, 
not servants of their households. 
They no longer rise when their elders 
enter the room. They contradict their 
parents, chatter before company, 
gobble up their food, and tyrannize 
their teachers.” 

Who said it? Socrates, more than 
2,300 years ago. It seems times never 
really change. 
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SIDE 1 

Ann Bradstreet 
(1612-1672) 

From Contemplations 


Philip Freneau 
(1752-1832) 

Indian Burying Ground 
Retirement 


F. Hopkinson 
(1737-1791) 
The Battle of the Kegs 


John Quincy Adams 
(1767-1848) 
To the Sun Dial 


Joseph Hopkinson 
(1770-1842) 
Hail Columbia 


John Pierpont 

(1785-1866) 

Warren’s Address at 
Bunker Hill 


Samuel Woodworth 
(1785-1842) 

The Bucket 

Joseph Rodman Drake 


(1795-1820) 
The Elfin Song 


FREE 10-DAY TRIAL! 


as well as school, use. 
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How to improve 
English instruction 
in your schools 


they prove unsatisfactory. 


This is the first and only audio anthology that re- 
flects the broad sweep of American poetry from its 
earliest beginnings in this country. It opens with the 
lyrics of Ann Bradstreet, through Bryant, Emerson, 
Longfellow, and Poe, and ends with the powerful 
: voice of Walt Whitman (see full contents below). 
The examples are all beautifully read by three 


ANTHOLOGY 





This basic album—designed specifically for classroom use— 
will be the best-used audio aid in your high school English program 


talented professional actors: Nancy Marchand, David 


Hooks and David Allen. 


Of this superbly structured two-record Ip album, 
English Journal says, “In choice of readings, quality 
of reproduction, and excellence of interpretation, this 
album deserves to rank with the best so far produced.” 


School Net: $11.90 


CONTENTS: AMERICAN POETRY TO 1900 


Joseph Rodman Drake 
(1795-1820) 
The American Flag 


Fritz-Greene Halieck 

(1790-1867) 

On the Death of 
Joseph Rodman Drake 


William Cullen Bryant 
(1794-1878) 

From Thanatopsis 

O Fairest of the Rural Maids 


SIDE 2 

William Cullen Bryant 
(1794-1870) 

To The Fringed Gentian 
The Death of Lincoln 


Edward Coote Pinkney 
(1802-1828) 

A Serenade 

Votive Song 


Raiph Waldo Emerson 
(1803-1882) 

The Rhodora 
Forbearance 

The Snow Storm 
Two Rivers 
History 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 
(1803-1882) 

Dirge 

Uriel 


4 


All records are returnable within 10 days of receipt if 
Bills follow shipments. We 
pay shipping charges if check accompanies order. Now 
available to you under the National Defense Education 
Act. Yes—you may order at above price for personal, 


Educational: Audio Visual 


57 Wheeler Avenue, Pleasantville 9, New York 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
(1807-1882) 

Hymn to the Night 

Chimes 

The Tide Rises 

From My Lost Youth 
Nature 


SIDE 3 

John Greenleaf Whittier 
(1807-1892) 

Ichabod 

From the Barefoot Boy 


John Greenleaf Whittier 
(1807-1892) 

From Snowbound 

The Trailing Arbutus 
Edgar Allan Poe 
(1809-1849) 

To Helen 


Edgar Allan Poe 
(1809-1849) 

The City in the Sea 
Annabel Lee 
Eldorado 


Oliver Wendell Holmes 
(1809-1894) 

The Chambered Nautilus 
The Last Leaf 


Henry David Thoreau 
(1817-1862) 
Inspiration 


poe nly 
ames Russell Lowell 
{isisei8si) 
Lincoln 
Aladdin 


James Russell Lowell 
(1819-1891) 
June—From The Vision of 
Sir Launfal 


Emily Dickinson 
(1830-1886) 
I’m Nobody! Who Ase You? 
I Never Saw a Moo 
Because I Could Not Stop 
For Death 
Emily Dickinson 
(1830-1886) 
I Dreaded That First 
Robin So 
Elysium Is As Far 
Hope Is the Thing 
With Feathers 


Walt Whitman 
(1819-1892) 
I Hear America Singing 


Wait Whitman 

(1819-1892) 

From Song of Myself, No. 1 

Give Me The Splendid 
Silent Sun 

The Last Invocation 


Educational Audio Visual 


57 Wheeler Avenue, Pleasantville 9, N. Y. 


Please send ... 
Poetry to 1900”. 
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What the students said about their high school 


The following quotations are drawn directly from the tape-recorded 
interviews conducted by Mr. Rothenberg. They have not been edited, 
but the names of the students and the colleges they are attending have 
been omitted. 


“I took an English course in my senior year in which I read two or three 
books. This certainly was not an adequate preparation for the English 
courses I’ve taken in college. There wasn’t enough reading. My history 
course in high school was taken right out of a textbook. In college, we 
just don’t work out of textbooks—the lecturers give general background 
and then we read source books.” 


“I don’t think high school helped me develop the necessary 
study habits for college. | remember high school as a matter of 
just attending classes. | could pick up most of the stuff from classes 
alone. They didn’t ask us to do enough reading, enough inde- 
pendent work.” 


“High school should put greater emphasis on reading. I would suggest 
to any high school student who isn’t pretty high in rate and comprehen- 
sion, that he take a remedial program now.” 


“Can’‘t you speed up the high school program? I’m not saying 
that this has to be done for everyone. | think our ideas on educa- 
tion—democratic education with equality for all—are cockeyed. 
I think they're undemocratic because in a democratic society it’s 
each man to his own ability. When I was in high school that 
wasn’t true.” 


“| didn’t have any conception of what college would be like. | found 
it hard, at first, to just sit down at a desk for hours at a time and just 
read and read and read, or write and write and write. | wasn’t ready 
for that.” 


“In high school I guess I spent about two to three hours a night 
on homework. In my first two years in college, | did on the aver 
age of about five or six hours of homework a night.” 


“I never went to the psychologist or the guidance department in high 
school because | remembered that the girls who went there were the 
girls who really didn’t care about school. You were looked down upon, 
actually, if you went to the psychologist.” 


“I took two really good courses in high school—the honors 
classes in history and English in 12th grade. It was the very first 
time I had to do outside reading. It was conducted just like the 
reading courses I’ve had here in college. It made the transition 
easier.” 


“I wasn’t prepared to study in high school. I never had to. It was fairly 
easy for a good many of us. We discussed it—we didn’t work very much. 
It seems like the whole business was geared toward the average student. 


The honors courses were much better, but even they were not very 
difficult.” 


“The type of papers we were required to write in English class 
in high school were mostly factual reports. You were copying 
material from one source, putting it down on paper, and turning 
it in. When I got here, in my first English class, | was assigned a 
critical analysis paper where you read something and then were 
supposed to present your own interpretation. | was totally un- 
prepared for this.” 
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How graduates do in college 





continued from page 49 


Q. Are you going to take these tran. 
scripts—the student interviews— 
and reproduce them in any quantity 
for members of the faculty to see? 


NOBLE: My immediate reaction js 
“no.” One of the things mentioned 
to all of those interviewed was that 
the material would be confidential, 


Q. Couldn’t “confidence” include 
the faculty? 


MOYER: It would have to include 
some of these people in order to 
make it useful. But it may have to 
be abstracted in order to be used 
. . . people’s names removed, ete. 
We do have to have meetings with 
our faculty to plan how to use the 
information. 


Q. Can you think of any specific 
things you’ve learned that you can 
put to use immediately? 


MOYER: Yes. We discovered that 
very few of the students had used 
our guidance department while in 
high school. This group of young- 
sters, of course, were the top 10%, 
the ones who have never had an 
academic problem in their life. 
These students do not come to the 
guidance office like other students 
do with program problems. They 
pass their subjects every year, and 
it’s just a question of whether they'll 
score 95 or 93. But these students do 
have problems as much as anyone 
else. Why don’t they come to us? 
Several youngsters mentioned that 
they didn’t go to the guidance de- 
partment because “you know who 
goes there—the same kids that go 
to ‘head shrinkers.’ ” There’s a name 
stigma. I have always looked 
askance upon the method of seeing 
a youngster twice a year—every 
youngster—automatically. But, this 
removes some of the stigma. You're 
called. Everybody goes. I think 
maybe it’s important to have regu- 
lar counseling appointments with 
all children—whether they need it 
or not. In the realm of immediate 
value, I think the material from this 
study should make good meat for 
discussion at faculty meetings; and 
second, could make really good 
meat for a series of college orienta- 
tion programs for 10th and 11th 
graders. I’d use the tapes them- 
selves—certain sections of the tapes 
—and let them hear the talks. End 
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Here’s help for your school building program... 
Expert Ceiling Consultation Service 





If you share the responsibility of assuring your community 
the best schools possible per building dollar invested... 
you'll welcome the valuable Ceiling Consultation Service 
offered by your Acousti-Celotex Distributor. 

Because he is a member of the world’s largest acoustical 
organization, you get the benefits of experience and tech- 
nical knowledge resulting from installations in all types of 
educational buildings, in all sections of the country. 

’ For example, he can show you how to combine lighting, 
ventilation and sound conditioning in one ceiling system 
... how to achieve optimum hearing conditions in class- 
rooms and auditoriums ... how to assure permanent 
acoustical efficiency. Send coupon below today! 


SHOWN: Incombustible Perforated Mineral Fiber Tile (Random Pattern)*; Just one of many kinds of acoustical products “by Celotex”’! 


Acousni-Cevotex 


REGISTERED U. S. PAT. OFF. 


*y.s. PAT. NO. DIG8,763 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. K-39 
120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Without cost or obligation, please send me your booklet, “‘Sound-Condi- 
tioning for Schools and Colleges” and the name of my nearest Acousti- 
Celotex Distributor. 

















4 +. 
RARE ae eee Senne ee eee ee ee 
Products to Meet Every Sound Conditioning Problem...Every Building Code Sittin 
The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois : 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec City Zone State 
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Business procedures 





continued from page 46 


gested that the following limitations 
be placed on bidding: 

Up to $10—No requirement for 
bidding and quota- 
tion; purchase from 
local vendor on 
charge when pos- 
sible. 


$10 to $100—Az least’ three 
telephone quota- 
tations. 


$100 to $1000—Arz least three 
written quota- 
tions. 

Over $1000—Sealed bids. 


Exceptions to the above would be 

proprietary items, such as textbooks, 
to be purchased directly from the 
supplier without the formality of 
sealed bids. Adherence to the above 
will permit the purchasing agent to 
utilize his time more effectively on 
the larger purchases. 
4. That an effort be made to reduce 
the number of small purchases. The 
following steps should be helpful in 
reducing the number of small pur- 
chase orders: 

® Making arrangements with lo- 

cal dealers to purchase items up 

to $25 on charge, to be billed 
monthly. 

® Using petty cash purchases up 

to $10. 

® Calling for requisitions for 

certain types of supplies on spe- 

cific days in order to increase the 
possibility of consolidating orders. 

@ Expanding the use of annual 

contracts with monthly deliveries. 


A reduction in the number of 
small orders will reduce clerical and 
administrative time required and 
minimize delays in procuring neces- 
sary supplies. 

5. That routine purchase follow-up 
be instituted. Each purchase order 


- should bear a realistic delivery date, 


and the purchasing agent should be 
responsible for routine follow-up of 
items not received. The purchasing 
clerk should mail a postcard type of 
follow-up to vendors whose deliver- 
ies are 10 days overdue. This will, 
of course, require prompt acknowl- 
edgement by all personnel of re- 
ceipt of purchased material. If the 
postcard follow-up is not adequate, 
the purchasing agent should inter- 










































































































































































EXTERIOR MAINTENANCE REPORT 
BUILDING . uUsE 
DATE OF INSPECTION h. S/i5/57 Jz. fs. |. |s. |. 
INSPECTION ITEM easetnuceioe INSPECTION CODE SYMBOLS 
FOUNDATIONS 
SILLS WALLS 
COLUMNS 
WALLS Taniehy Entries on this sample exterior maintenance record e 
form illustrate its use. Column No. l records an }-— 
SIDING (1) FACE 9/26/57 inspection on May 15, 1957. Opposite the ‘‘walls”’ 
VINES item, the construction was noted as brick; a small 
**1" appears alongside the word ‘‘siding"’ to — 
TRim identify which inspection discovered that repairs | 
winoow oo0or were required; and code symbols indicate that 
pointing was recommended. a 
INSULATION The code symbols in Column No..1 opposite the 
item “*siding"’ were crossed out August 26, 1957, -— 
indicating action on chat date to correct the aos 
STEPS deficiency. 
Columns 2 to 6 would receive similar entries on = 
PORCH later inspections; and numbers opposite the items 
with deficiencies would identify which inspection — 
RAILING Posts disclosed the deficiency. 
FLOOR TERRACE 
ENTRANCE 
FRAME DOOR 
HARDWARE 
FIRE ESCAPES 
STAIRS ooors 
WINDOWS 
FRAMES winDOws 
ROOF 
SUPPORTS COVERING 
FLASHING GUTTERS 
DOWNSPOUTS 
UTILITY ATTACHMENTS 
STEAM WATER 
ELECTRICITY 
SCREENS 
0ooR window 
CL - Clean H ~ Paint N ~ Replace R-Repair V ~ Varnish (Actual Form Size 8)"" x 11"*) 
E - Enomel 1 Insulate O - Point SD - Sand W — Weatherstrip 
F — Waterproof K — Coulk P ~ Patch T - Trim 








This form and those on the opposite page were recom- 
mended as a means by which the Hackensack schools could 
control building maintenance inspections. 


vene personally. Consistently poor 
delivery should be adequate cause 
for disqualification of vendors. 


6. That consideration be given to 
eliminating the central storeroom. 
While recognizing that the central 
storeroom might have certain ad- 
vantages in controlling quality of 
supplies received, the survey team 
did not feel that these advantages 
justified the cost of the operation in 
view of the relatively small volume 
of supplies handled. Supplies can 
still be ordered in volume but deliv- 
ered to more than one point at no 
loss in quantity discount or increase 
in delivery charge, according to one 
major supplier. For those schools 
without adequate storage space, 


space in the present central store- 
room could be allocated to them and 
be locked up, with deliveries to be 
made as required as they are now 
made. Not only would accounting 
for supplies be simplified and made 
more accurate, but savings of ap- 
proximately $5,500 annually would © 
be achieved. The truckdriver would 
be retained to make limited deliver- 
ies and to assist in the school shop. 
7. That miscellaneous  improve- 
ments be made in purchase pro- 
cedures. The following minor chang- 
es in procedure were suggested: 
@ The purchasing clerk should 
prepare all orders, and the secre- 
tary’s requisition file should be 
eliminated. 
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INSPECTION ITEM 
RADIATOR 
VALVE 
PLUMBING 


FAUCET FLUSH VALVE 


LAVATORY BOWL 


Tus DRAIN 


SHOWER HEAD VALVES 


HANDLES PLUGS 
LIGHTING 

LIGHT FIXTURE SOCKET 

SWITCH OUTLET 
FIXTURES 


MIRROR SOAP DISH 


TOWEL RACK PAPER HOLDER 


TOWEL DISPENSER BOWL SEAT 
SHOWER CURTAIN CURTAIN ROD 


WINDOW SHADES VENETIAN BLINDS 


eqooogooo0oo0oqoooo0°o00odo 3° 


DRAPES CARPET 


(Actual Form Size 5" x 8"") 





O INTERIOR MAINTENANCE REPORT 
BUILDING ROOM NUMBER USE 
O CEILING WALLS TRIM OTHER TYPE OF FLOOR AND FINISH 
O PAINT 
cove 
INSPECTION ITEM INSPECTION CODE SYMBOLS 
0 DATE OF INSPECTION 1. 2 3. "i 5. 6. 
o Tr 
TRIM AND WOODWORK 
O BASEBOARD MOULDING 
SHELVING FRAMES 
O DOOR AND TRANSOM 
LOCK AND KNOB HINGE This sample interior maintenance record, designed 
Oo as a §"’ x 8’" form for use in a multiple—ring binder, _ 
O SADOLE CHECK would receive appropriate descriptive entries similar 
wiNDOW to those for exterior maintenance. 
GLASS HARDWARE 
O STOPS CURTAIN ROD 
WALLS AND CEILING 
O PLASTER TILE 
O FLOOR 
CL ~ Clean L ~Locquer N-— Replace PL -Plaster SD - Sand W — Wash See Reverse 
O E —~Enomel M- Remove P - Patch R ~ Repair V-Vornish X — Wox Side 
(Front) 


INSPECTION CODE SYMBOLS 


(Reverse) 


Regular inspections are a necessary part of proper 
budgeting. The records on these forms were the basis for 
maintenance budget requests (see page 94). 


= The requirement for monthly 
requisitions for contracted serv- 
ices, such as utilities and fuel, be 
eliminated. 

= Payment for auto mileage 
should be made quarterly instead 
of monthly with no requisition re- 
quired. This would eliminate a lot 
of bookkeeping. 

® Requisitioning procedures for 
textbooks should be standardized. 
Principals should prepare pur- 
chase orders, by vendors, for text- 
books in lieu of requisitions. The 
purchasing office would consoli- 
date all orders on a single vendor 
and forward them together. Since 
textbooks account for 25% of all 
orders, clerical workload would 
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be reduced substantially by this 
system. 

= A new invoice form should be 
developed which would permit 
machine validation and eliminate 
the requirement for notarization. 


PLANT 


MAINTENANCE 





Plant operation and maintenance 
include all those operations required 
to keep school buildings in usable 
condition and to preserve the com- 
munity’s initial capital investment. 
In Hackensack, the operations are 
the responsibility of a supervisor of 
maintenance, reporting to the su- 





perintendent. During the school 
day, custodians are _ responsible, 
through a head custodian in each 
school, to the principal. 

For an enrollment of 5,300 pupils 
housed in seven buildings, the 
maintenance department was staffed 
as follows: 


Position Number 
Maintenance supervisor 1 
Chief custodians 7 
Janitors 30 
Matrons * aad 
Painters 4 
Electricians 1 
Carpenters 2 

Total “52 


*One matron is half time. 


In 1956-57, plant operations rep- 
resented 10.4% of total day school 
expenditures. Of Bergen County, 
N. J., school districts, Hackensack 
had the second highest cost of jani- 
tor salaries and supplies per pupil 
in average daily enrollment out of 
15 but was 12th in the cost of sup- 
plies as a percent of total operations 
cost, both reflecting a relatively high 
wage scale for janitors. An analysis 
of custodial staffing by schools re- 
vealed the number of custodians to 
be reasonable except that one school 
appeared to have one too many and 


- another required one more. 


In 1956-57, plant maintenance 
represented 9.3% of total day 
school expenditures and Hackensack 
had the highest cost per pupil in 
average daily enrollment of the 15 
Bergen County districts. This again 
reflected the high wage scale for 
maintenance employees as well as an 
older plant compared to many of 
the districts. 

While the housekeeping and 
maintenance operations appeared 
to be well organized, the following 
areas were identified as needing 
further improvement. 


1. Preventive maintenance. At the 
time of the study, only heating plant 
equipment had been placed on a 
preventive maintenance program. 
Most maintenance was being per- 
formed on a breakdown basis, which 
generally results in inconvenience 
and increased costs. 

2. Housekeeping schedules and 
standards. No written schedules of 
duties to be performed by time of 
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day or frequency of performance 
had been prepared, and some cus- 
todians had difficulty recording what 
they did daily. No standards of 
cleanliness, in terms of how often 
and how floors, furniture and equip- 
ment, walls and windows should be 
cleaned, had been developed to 
guide janitors in their work. The ab- 
sence of schedules and standards 
results in variable standards of 
cleanliness by schools and makes 
evaluation of individual perform- 
ance difficult. 

3. Training programs. Since the 
ability to perform custodial services 
with adequate skill must generally be 
acquired on the job, it is necessary 
to have some formal training of new 
employees. In addition, new tech- 
niques, equipment and materials re- 
quire continuous training of the en- 
tire staff. In Hackensack, no such 
training had been conducted on a 
formal basis in several years. The 
supervisor of maintenance and head 
custodians had never received any 
formal training themselves. A cus- 
todial manual, developed in 1929, 
distributed to head custodians and 
which might have served as a basis 
for on-the-job training, had not been 
kept up-to-date. As a result, the 
manual was rarely used. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following recommendations 
were developed by the survey team 
to assist in further strengthening 


plant operations and maintenance 
in the Hackensack schools. ° 


1. That the preventive maintenance 
program be expanded. In addition 
to heating plant equipment, the reg- 
ular inspection and servicing pro- 
gram should include electric and 
plumbing facilities, motors and ap- 
pliances, roofs, painted surfaces and 
floors. Annual inspections also 
should be made of the entire plant, 
with budget requests and work 
schedules to be made on the basis 
of these inspections. The forms (see 
pages 92 and 93) were given as ex- 
amples of inspection records main- 
tained by some schools. 
2. That effectiveness of the house- 
keeping program be improved. To 
achieve effective utilization of cus- 
todial personnel while maintaining 
adequate standards of maintenance, 
a control program embodying the 
following elements was suggested: 
® Work quality to establish what 
should be done (dry mop, wet 
mop, scrub, scour or dust) to each 
item and area of the school. 
@ Work methods to specify the 
most effective procedures, equip- 
ment and materials required to 
achieve the desired quality. 
® Workload to insure that staffing 
is adequate in each of the schools 
to perform the work specified, 
determined on the basis of known 
quantities of work to be per- 
formed. 
@ Work supervision to insure 
that standards specified are being 
achieved. Regular inspections by 








1956-57 pupil participation in the cafeteria program 


High State St. Fairmount Beech St. 
School School School School 

Average daily attendance 1,242 845 901 546 
Average number type “A” 

lunches 307 119 130 207 
Average number other lunches 817 200 146 181 
Percentage buying “A” lunches 25% 14% 14% 37% 
Percentage buying other 

lunches 66% 24% 16% 32% 
Percentage not participating 9% 62% 70% 31% 
Hours of labor used per day 48 19 17 20 
“A” lunches per hour of labor 6.3 7.6 10.4 


A frequently used “rule-of-thumb” for evaluating school cafeteria oper- 
ations, recognizing that not all students buy “A” lunches, is 10°“A” lunches 
per hour of labor. Only Beech Street, with the most favorable ratio of 
“A” lunches to other lunches, meets this standard. 








the supervisor of maintenance, 
using check-off lists, are required, 
It was suggested that the super- 
visor be sent to one of the short 
training programs for supervisors 
offered by a number of institu- 
tions. 









CAFETERIA 
MANAGEMENT 


Only four of the seven Hackensack 
schools contained cafeterias. Re- 
sponsibility for these cafeterias is 
assigned to a supervisor, reporting 
to the superintendent. The super- 
visor had one clerk for maintaining 
accounting records and preparing 
necessary reports. Seventeen regular 
personnel were employed, with 44 
students working part time. Cafe- 
terias were expected to achieve suf- 
ficient income to cover costs of op- 
eration, including the supervisor’s 
salary. In 1957-58, however, total 
income failed to cover expenses, ex- 
cept in the high school, and the 
cafeteria fund balance was reduced 
to $1,433. It has since been decided 
to place the salary of the super- 
visor in the regular district budget. 

An analysis of the participation 
in the cafeteria program was made 
for 1956-57. This analysis revealed 
the following: 

The extremely low participation 
of students in the cafeteria program 
gave rise to questions concerning the 
place of the cafeteria in the overall 
school program. The statistics pre- 
sented, as well as the attitude of 
principals, indicated that the pre- 
vailing philosophy is largely one of 
service rather than education. Other 
weaknesses were noted in the fol- 
lowing areas. 

1. Food purchases. The supervisor 
of cafeterias was dealing directly 
with a few vendors. While some 
comparative shopping is done, it is 
not the normal procedure. Little pur- 
chasing of staple items was done by 
bidding or by annual contract. 

2. Staffing. On the basis of the 
meals served, it appeared that the 
staffing of at least three of the cafe- 
terias should be restudied. It was 
recognized that participation in “A” 
lunches was low, but nonetheless the 
staff appeared high. 


3. Cost controls. The supervisor 
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Now dual printing is combined with fully automatic 
accounting! With Burroughs new smartly styled F-5000 
Dual Printing Accounting Machine, there are no extra 
operator decisions to make and no extra keys to punch. 
The machine prints identical figures—simultaneously 
—on two original records. Balances are automatic 


without key depression. And you get far greater 
flexibility to help you handle more accounting jobs 
faster. Here’s why: 


NEW SPEED: Faster printing time speeds machine 
Operation, which is 100% automatic. 33-1/3% reduc- 
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tion of posting cycle shrinks work time considerably. 
NEW FLEXIBILITY: Dual printing is applicable to a 
wide range of jobs. Programming capacity is increased 
up to 100%. Memory capacity is fully utilized. 


Weigh these merits, together with the F-5000’s key- 
board input and 252 digit memory, against your 
accounting jobs—payables, receivables, payroll, ledger 
statement with distribution, and utility billing, to name 
just a few. For full details just phone our nearby branch 
office. Or write to Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs 
Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. Burroughs—TM 


Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 


(Circle number 713 for more information) 
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IS A TEAM 
OPERATION on nots knous better 


than the men and women who read SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. . 


It’s why, whenever you see a good school system, 
you see a school board, an administrator and 
community leaders working in close harmony. 

It’s also why SCHOOL MANAGEMENT devotes 

so much of its effort toward establishing a common 


language for all members of the school team. 
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had been calculating the cost per 
meal on a sample basis only. Except 
for the monthly profit and loss state- 
ment, no routine cost control reports 
were being prepared. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


It had already been suggested 
that an annual budget be prepared 
for the cafeterias to be considered 
by the board. Other recommenda- 
tions were as follows: 


1. That board policy concerning 
cafeterias be defined. Clear state- 
ments of policy by the board are 
needed in the following areas: 


® Financial support, if any, to be 
provided as direct or indirect 
subsidy for cafeteria operations. 
= Employment of staff for cafe- 
terias should be clarified in terms 
of part time, full time and pupil 
help and benefits to be provided. 
Educational value of the pro- 
gram should be clarified and rec- 
ognized in the financing and op- 
eration of the cafeterias. 
2. That purchases of staple grocer- 
ies be made by the purchasing agent. 
It was suggested that the training 
and experience of the purchasing 
agent be utilized in procuring those 
items, such as canned goods, bread, 
milk and ice cream, that can be bid 
competitively. The purchasing agent 
should, of course, buy on requisition 
from the supervisor in accordance 
with her specifications. The super- 
visor should continue to buy prod- 
uce, meats and other items required 
in small quantities. 
3. That cafeteria staffing be re- 
evaluated. An effort should be made 
first to increase pupil participation 
in the type “A” lunch program. If 
this cannot be achieved, considera- 
tion should be given to reducing la- 
bor hours in the three cafeterias pre- 
viously identified. Savings of up to 
$4,000 annually might be achiev- 
able and would offset recent losses. 


4. That cost control records be es- 
tablished. The supervisor should 
perform daily cost analyses of meals 
served to insure consistent operation 
in accordance with desired stand- 
ards. In addition, weekly analyses of 
costs and pupil participation should 
be made. These two routine analy- 
ses, in conjunction with the month- 
ly profit and loss statement, should 
insure adequate control over cafe- 
teria costs. | End 
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Simplified payroll plan 





continued from page 76 


multi-ring binder, permitting shin- 
gling of each sheet. By overlapping 
each payment record and by filing 
each employee’s payment records 
together, the totals for all paychecks 
can be obtained by machine. A recap 
sheet permits posting of quarterly 
totals. These totals are then used 
for computation of governmental, 
tax and other yearly data. 

The Warrior Run Area school 


uses the new check method to elimi- 
nate the many separate records of- 
ten required. There are no loose 
forms to collate and separate writ- 
ings are eliminated as one writing 
gives employee paycheck, with- 
holding information for the employ- 
ee’s record, a payroll journal copy, 
and a record of employee’s earnings 
and tax deductions. No separate 
records are maintained and the en- 
tire payroll preparation time has 
been cut drastically. Further, the 
system permits flexibility as staff 
fluctuates with the school year. End 





GAYLORD Book Jacket Covers 


Ist with | 
1; Point 


Mylar® 





For Greater Protection where it Counts 


Among the advantages offered by 
Gaylord Book Jacket Covers are: 


Extra Heavy 1% Point (.0015) Mylar 
combined with a Kraft paper liner to 
provide maximum protection. 


Super Smoothness with a natural flex- 
ibility that permits easy handling. 


Bottom Edge Pre-folded to double 
thickness to keep edges neater, stronger 
—gives longer wear without added bulk. 


Only Six Sizes Needed for regular 
books ranging from 7” through 16”. 











—® 
Gaylord Book Jacket Cover. Note double thick, 
pre-folded bottom edge. Top is easily, quickly 
folded to conform to jacket. 


®@ Send for illustrated folder that contains com- 
plete information. 


*DuPont trademark for its pulyester film 
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for TRUE ECONOMY in school building 


In comparing the cost of marble with the cost of other materials, it is important not to be 
trapped into considering only the initial cost. A painted plaster wall, for instance, costs 
less per square foot to install than marble. Yet, because the cost of maintaining a plaster wall is 
so high in comparison with marble, the apparent savings have been lost within 
a small number of years. In fact, unless you have determined to tear down your new school 
within ten years, marble is less expensive than most other materials you would consider. 


North Central High School, Washington Township, Marion County, Indiana. Architects: Everett I. Brown Company 


i 


MARBLE INSTITUTE UMAl}or AMERICA, INC. 
32 SOUTH FIFTH AVENUE i MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 


(Circle number 738 for more information) 
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designed to stay 
modern for years! 





central control 
sound systems 


RAULAND School Sound Systems are 
unsurpassed for versatility, rugged 
performance and value. They perform 
every conceivable communications 
function for administrative control, 
educational program distribution and 
2-way communication. Here, truly, is 
the ultimate in budget-minded School 
Sound, designed and built to stay 
modern for years. 














your choice of every desirable 
feature and program facility 


RauLanpd Central Control Sound Sys- 
tems are available to fit the exact needs 
and budget of your school. Available 
features include: 


FM-AM Radio—selects any radio pro- 
gram on FM or AM for distribution to 
any or all rooms 


Phonograph—distributes phono program 
(transcription player or record changer); 
also available for use with tape recorder 


Microphones—selects and distributes 
rograms from multiple microphone 
ocations 


intercom—permits 2-way conversation 

with any or all rooms 

Species Features—Emergency Switch, 
-call facility, program clock, monitor 

speaker controls, etc. 


RAULAND Systems are 
available with capacity u 
to 160 classrooms. RAULAN 
Public Address equipment is 
also available for athletic 
field coverage. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
Pioneers in School Sound , 


eet Od a oe ed ae 
DETAILS 

Rauland-Borg Corporation 

3535-T Addison St., Chicago 18, lll. 


CJ Send full details on all RAULAND 
School Sound Systems. 


We have 
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Why the voters said “No”! 


continued from page 56 


to undertake an efficiency study in 
an effort to determine whether addi- 
tional savings could be made, played 
a considerable part in the group’s 
decision, too. 

But it took more than the simple 
turnabout of the civic associations 
to sell the budget on its second trip 
to the polls. It took the combined 
efforts of more than 250 women, 
hastily formed into a Mothers for 
Schools group, to execute one of the 
most effective door-to-door cam- 
paigns in Great Neck’s history. In 
four weeks they were able to get an 
estimated 1,000 previously unregis- 
tered voters to sign up and then vote 
on the new budget. In addition, they 
canvassed thousands of Great Neck 
homes, talking to everyone, answer- 
ing questions, straightening out mis- 
understandings and fighting rumor 
with fact. 

Those who had voted “yes” in- 
itially and those known to have been 
unalterably opposed to the first 
budget were bypassed. “We con- 
centrated on the unknown ones,” 
said Mrs. Jack Nelson, initiator and 
prime mover of the drive, “and went 
after them with personal calls and 
visits.” 

When any of the group’s workers 
heard a rumor about the budget or 
the schools, it was passed back to 
Mrs. Nelson who then asked the 
school board for an answer, in writ- 
ing. “We fought rumor with fact,” 
she said, “and won. We gave peo- 
ple answers to their questions.” 

The school board has shown a 
keen awareness of the new climate. 
Following the budget’s passage—in 
a larger vote than the record May 
6th-turnout—school officials headed 
by Edith Simmons, board president, 
began negotiations with a firm of 
management consultants in the hope 
that an efficiency study could be 
made in Great Neck that would lead 
to substantial economies. The 
survey, subsequently approved, cov- 
ers such things as class size, popu- 
lation and plant projects, adminis- 
trative organization, personnel re- 
quirements and school-community 
relations. 

“We aren’t interested in effecting 
changes in our educational philos- 
ophy or fundamentals,” a board 
trustee said, “only in increasing our 
efficiency.” End 
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There are 


times more 
dishonesty 
losses than 
fire losses 
in our 
ral sleyeyis 





Shocking, but true. Records prove it 
can and does happen year after year. 
And that’s why you should act now 
to protect your school funds and 
property. 

The businesslike way is by blan- 
ket bonding all personnel who are 
responsible for handling funds — 
even students. AZtna Casualty’s new 
School System Blanket Bonds are 
specially designed to fit any school 
system's needs — regardless of size. 
The cost averages only about 30¢ 
per year per bonded employee. 


Write for free 
booklet on 
Blanket Bonding 
For School Systems 











ra 
Atna Casualty and Surety Company 
Dept. B-2 (A), Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Kindly send me a copy of your booklet 
“Safeguarding School Funds and Property.” 


Name. 
Address. 











City. 





State. 
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PRESS RELEASES 


News from the business firms serving your schools 


Mobile television system 


A complete TV studio on wheels, 
moved as easily as a tea cart, simpli- 
fies the presentation of audio-visual 
TV lessons in classrooms. Developed 
by Dage Television, a division of 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc., 
the system includes a mobile console 
with video monitor, camera controls, 
sync generator, power supply and 
wave form monitor. It will fit into a 
panel truck or elevator and through a 
standard 30-inch door. 


For more information, please circle number 
882 on the Reader Service Card. 


Pen for rubber cement 


A ball-point rubber cement dis- 
penser is now available from the 
Devon Tape Corp. The Dot gum pen 
releases a dot of rubber cement when- 
ever the point is depressed and is 
capable of dispensing about 5,000 
such dots with one filling of the barrel. 


For more information, please circle number 
893 on the Reader Service Card. 


Folding detachable tablet arm 


Table-mate, developed by Amer- 
ican Seating Co. for the quick, easy 
conversion of folding chairs for lec- 
ture and meeting room use, is light- 
weight and durable, slips on in sec- 





onds without clamps, nuts, bolts or 
other fasteners. The tablet arm can be 
flipped up into position, down out of 
the way, or removed entirely with a 
slight lifting effort. Compact storage is 
provided by a specially designed truck 
(22” x 42” x 35”) on rubber-tired 
casters which holds 36 Table-mate 
units. 


For more information, please circle number 


880 on the Reader Service Card. 


Movable library shelving 


A steel library shelving unit fea- 
turing Y-frame construction to permit 
easy mobility is now being produced 
by W. R. Ames Co. The double-face 
Y-frame is six-inches high and sup- 
ports up to eight standard three-foot 
bracket-type shelves. Shelves are ad- 
justable to any desired vertical spacing 
and come in eight-, 10- and 12-inch 
depths. Lower shelves are canted at 
an angle on the Y-frame for convenient 
reference. Shelving is available in 18 
colors. 


For more information, please circle number 


902 on the Reader Service Card. 


16mm motion picture projector 


A new high fidelity sound system, 
providing maximum film soundtrack 
reproduction, is featured in a 16mm 





just an- 
nounced by Bell & Howell. Developed 
exclusively for audio-visual use, the 
399AV Filmosound Specialist offers a 


motion picture projector 


self-contained, two-speaker, panhar- 
monic sound system. Its new inter- 
locked clutch and exclusive “cold 
glass” heat filter system permits stop- 
page at any point for still projection 
that is seven times brighter than any 
other 16mm projector, according to 
the company. Also available for the 
399AV sound system is a portable tri-fi 
speaker companion unit for large hall 
or auditorium applications. 


For more information on this product, circle 
number 895 on the Reader Service Card. 


Stain-resistant wall covering 


Fabrique, a new fabric wall cover- 
ing developed by the Birge Co., Inc., 
is virtually stain-proof and scuff-proof 
and is guaranteed not to crack or 
chip. It is a vinyl-impregnated, non- 
woven fabric that can be cleaned of 
lipstick, crayon, pencil, ball point ink, 
regular inks, finger prints, smudges 
and even grease with simple wiping 
or light washing. The new covering 
has equal tensile strength in all direc- 
tions but is elastic enough to expand 
with walls as they “breathe” with hu- 
midity changes and with normal build- 
ing settling. 

For more information, please circle number 


898 on the Reader Service Card. 


Portable projector stand 


A new, all-steel portable stand for 
movie and slide projectors has been 
announced by Smith System Mfg. 
Co. The unit, which sells for $35 was 
designed to satisfy the need for sta- 
bility, serviceability and portability at 
moderate cost. Safety rails on three 
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sides of the top platform, and one on 
the storage shelves, guard against 
damage to projector and other equip- 
ment. The stand is available in tan or 


grey. 


For more information, please circle number 892 
on the Reader Service Card. 


AM-FM classroom radios 


Three new AM-FM sets—C 725, 
C 835 and C 845—recommended by 
Zenith Radio Corp. for in-school use, 
feature automatic frequency control to 
lock in stations, prevent drifting and 
simplify tuning. The big speakers in- 
cluded range from a 4” x 6” oval in 
the C 725 to two-speaker systems in 
the other sets. Each radio has a phono- 
graph input jack and FM line cord an- 
tenna and can serve as a remote speak- 
er for stereo-equipped high fidelity 
phonographs. The cabinets are made of 
plastic and are available in a choice of 
colors. 


For more information, please circle number 896 
on the Reader Service Card, 


Water cooler-refrigerator 


A built-in refrigerator is the ex- 
clusive feature of Sunroc’s new water 
cooler, now available in a pressure 
model. Capable of serving both cold 
drinking water and 185° F. hot water, 
the Cool-R-Frig has a freezing com- 
partment with two aluminum ice trays 
and both refrigerated and unrefriger- 
ated door storage areas. Of heavy gauge 
cold rolled steel in grey hammertone 
enamel finish, this pressure model is 
equipped with a sanitary rust-proof 
top made of stainless steel, and it 
stands 39% inches high by 15 inches 
deep. 


For more information, please circle number 
889 on the Reader Service Card. 


Space saving seating units 


There is no storage problem with 
the tablet arms designed by the Hus- 
sey Mfg. Co. to fit on its closed deck 
roll-out gym seats since a whole sec- 
tion of roll-out seating will close to 
clear a complete floor area in a single 
operation. 

Designed for areas to be used for 
both lectures and demonstration-prac- 
tice sessions, the detachable tablet 
arms tilt for easy access to seats, store 
in the footspace of the seats when the 
roll-out units are closed. Roll-out sec- 
tions may be permanently attached to 
the wall or moved on the hydraulic 
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dolly included with them. Sections 
range from eight feet to 16 feet in 
length, are from three to 10 rows high. 


For more information, please circle number 
897 on the Reader Service Card. 


Chalkboard drafting machine 


A valuable new drawing aid for 
teachers and instructors in science, 
mathematics and industrial arts—a 
Tracemaster chalkboard drafting ma- 
chine—is being marketed by Universal 
Drafting Machine Corp. Equipped 
with a 360° protractor, it has virtually 
all of the flexibility and speed of a 
drawing board component. The unit 
installs directly to the wall. 


For more information, please circle number 
887 on the Reader Service Card. 


35mm filmstrip projector 


A lightweight filmstrip projector, 
said to be the lowest-priced American 
unit now on the market, is available 
from Greflex, Inc., a subsidiary of 
General Precision Equipment Corp. 
Known as the Graflex Instructor 150, 
the projector has a push button film 
advance, a newly developed 150 watt 
reflector-type lamp with a four-pin 
base for precise optical alignment and 











an easy-operating lamp ejector. Both 
rough and fine framing features are 
included and the elevation control 
permits a +7° to a —5° variance from 
horizontal. An accessory carry case 
comes with the projector. 


For more information, please circle number 
890 on the Reader Service Card. 


Automatic light control 


The Luxtrol Automatic Light Con- 
troller, now available from the Supe- 
rior Electric Co., measures the amount 
of daylight present in a room and 
adds the proper amount of artificial 
light to keep lighting at any pre-set 
level. The heart of the system is the 
Lumistat, a device which can be set 
like a thermostat for the amount of 








imited Budget? 


This is the 
sound system 
for your school 
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é Paramus, N.J., Dept. SM9 s 
A Division of the Siegler Corporation a 
Please send me free literature on the EC 8 
Console, y 
& 
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Address 8 
« 

City Zone State H 


The new BOGEN SERIES EC CONSOLE, gives 
your school basic, economical central- 
ized sound control: receives and dis- 
tributes radio programs, student-acted 
plays, recordings and spoken messages 
to 75 rooms, individually or at once. 
Provides versatility you’d expect to find 
only in consoles costing much more. 
Best of all, when you specify BOGEN, 
you’re assured of quality and reliability 
—that only sound specialists, with over 
25 years of experience, can supply. Give 
your school an educational and safety 
advantage it can’t afford to be without. 
Write today for free literature on the 
new BOGEN EC CONSOLE and other school 
sound systems. 


* BOGEN-PRESTO CO. 
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light desired. A scanning device in the 
room measures the amount of daylight 
entering and automatically dims or 
brightens artificial lights to maintain 
the total amount of light desired. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, power 
savings of up to 50% can be realized 
through the use of this system. 


For more information, please circle number 
899 on the Reader Service Card. 


Portable strap-on vacuum 


Stairways and hard-to-clean areas 
can now be efficiently cleaned with 
the M.D. Stetson Co.’s Strapavac vac- 
uum, a portable strap-on unit con- 
toured to fit the operator’s back. The 
new unit weighs only 10 pounds, has 
a one-horsepower motor and features 
a throw-away paper bag. Easily con- 
verted to a free-wheeling floor model 
or a powerful blower, Strapavac 
comes with a variety of cleaning at- 
tachments ranging in width from 
nine to 44 inches. 


For more information, please circle number 
888 on the Reader Service Card. 


Fire-resistant paint 


Fire-Poof, a fire resistant paint that 
chemically snuffs out flame and elimi- 
nates smoke, has just been announced 
by Nor-Chem Products, Inc. Results 
of a two-minute blowtorch test are 
shown in the photographs. The un- 
painted panel (right) burned com- 
pletely through and continued to 
blaze while the Fire-Poof-coated sec- 
tion (left) was only scorched with no 
remaining flame or smoke. The new 





paint comes in an assortment of col- 
ors for both interior and exterior use. 
-It prevents rust and corrosion when 
applied to metal surfaces and elimi- 
nates “sweating” on pipes. 


For more information, please circle number 
886 on the Reader Service Card.’ 


Portable AM-FM radio 


Ample volume is provided for 
either classroom or small auditorium 
of up to 500 students by the Courier 
AM-FM radio just introduced by the 


Califone Corp. Weighing only 15 
pounds, the table-model radio is 
housed in a metal-reinforced, pyroxy- 
lin-covered carrying case. It features 





AM-FM reception, has nine watts 
peak output, separate woofer and 
tweeter speakers and an audio fre- 
quency range of from 50 to 20,000 
cps. Additional features include built- 
in antennas, flywheel full-vision dial, 
variable tone control, phono input, 
tape recording and multiplex outputs, 
identification handle and AC cord 
compartment. It can also be used for 
a second channel stereo amplifier with 
the company’s transcription players. 


For more information, please circle number 
884 on the Reader Service Card 


Paper cutter 


Capable of cutting a stack of paper 
two inches thick by 18 inches long, 
the Martin Yale Ream Cutter, a man- 
ual paper cutter, features a high ratio 
handle design demanding little effort 
on the part of the operator. Other fea- 
tures include a convenient size control 
handle, calibrated cutting board, auto- 
matic handle lock for safety and a 
unique star wheel which provides 
great leverage. Standing 26” x 26”, 
the cutter is finished in grey and 
styled in the manner of modern office 
equipment. 


For more information, please circle number 
894 on the Reader Service Card. 


New-type bulletin board 


Tri-Board, designed by the Visual 
Aids Materials Co. to combine the ad- 
vantages of a flannel board, bulletin 
board and chalk board, makes use of 
magnets to attach papers or other ma- 
terials. The face of the board, of alum- 
inum steel, has a green porcelain finish 
affording easy visibility and a good 
writing surface. The back, made of in- 
sulation board, has a cadmium-plated 
steel stand which retracts flush with 
the edges of the board when not in 
use. Lightweight and portable, the 
Tri-Board has a steel handle for carry- 





ing purposes or for use as a hanger 
when the board is used on a wall. 


For more information, please circle number 


903 on the Reader Service Card. 
a 8 8 


Ruler with punch 


A combination ruler and paper 
punch that fits over the ring posts of a 
notebook has been developed by Mu- 
tual Products Co., Inc. The Personal 
Punch is thus always at hand for 
punching holes in paper to fit the ring 
binder. 


For more information, piease circle number 
769 on the Reader Service Card. 


Laboratory glass 


An economy line of strengthened 
glass laboratory ware designed specifi- 
cally for student use has been intro- 
duced by Corning Glass Works. Made 
of Pyrex glass, the pieces are said to be 
mechanically strong, resistant to heat, 
heat shock and chemical attack and 
able to withstand repeated wet or dry 
sterilization. The items include a vol- 
umetric pipette, both plain and labeled 
reagent bottles, a thistle tube funnel 
and straight bore stopcock burettes. 
Also available in the line, the gradu- 
ated cylinder with plastic hexagonal 
base, introduced by the firm last year. 


For more information, please circle number 770 
on the Reader Service Card. 


Marking made easier 


Here’s a handy help for elementary 
teachers in marking class papers—sets 
of rubber stamps with 12 different, 
easy-to-read grading comments. 

Legends read—neat work, good 


work, not satisfactory, improving, ex- 
cellent work, good writing, do over, 





untidy work, poor writing, see me as 
well as signed. 

Made by Faymus Division, Bankers 
& Merchants, Inc., each stamp has its 
own self-inking pad. The kit includes 
refill ink and brush. 


For more details on this practical grading sef, 
circle number 883 on the Reader Service Card. 
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*Common Consent 


BOSTON KS 

for general classroom use 
PERFORMANCE—unequalled 
IMPROVEMENTS— positive mechanical lock on 8-size pencil guide 
CLEANLINESS—no fall-out, nickel-plated receptacle stays put 
STRENGTH —rugged “‘bridge-like” frame, steel rack 
EFFICIENT—25% more cutting edges, consistently produce clean, 
sharp points without waste 


BOSTON RANGER 
for drawing rooms and heavy duty 
© 3 points—outside adjustment 
e heavy-duty double eu for Speed Cutters assure 
perfectly centered points 
e easy-locking stainless receptacle 
e@ takes 6 pencil sizes—no waste 


Free comprehensive report on sharpeners 
in schools, Booklet SM. 


C. HOWARD HUNT 


PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 
(Circle number 733 for more information) 





















) Say goodbye 
to “beat up” 
wire baskets 

and the high cost of 


frequent replacement. 
Change over to 


—— the NEW 
[KoORWIN 


LOCKER BASKET* 





@ CONSTRUCTED OF TOUGH 
20 GAUGE STEEL— 
No sharp edges or corners. 


@ BAKED ENAMEL FINISH 
(gray, green or tan) 
WON’T CHIP OR PEEL. 


@ FITS YOUR PRESENT 
LOCKER ROOM 
BASKET RACK. 


@ 6-WAY CROSS- 
VENTILATION KEEPS 
CLOTHES FRESH. 


For full information 
and price list write: 


_ *PATENT 
APPLIED FOR 





THE Korwin COMPANY 


Distributors of Korwin Products 
1196 STOUT ST., DENVER 4, COLORADO 








(Circle number 737 for more information) 
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Easy way to put 


18 EXTRA DELTA “TOOLS” 






to work in your school shop 


In addition to providing you with the finest, safest 
power tools your students can use, Delta offers you 
the most practical school shop teaching ‘‘tools’’ avail- 
able from any source. Layouts for new or expanding 
school shops, guides for specifying tools, instruction 
manuals, project ideas—these and many more are 
available free, or at special discount, to school shop 
administrators and instructors. And every Delta tool 
is backed by unequalled dealer cooperation and serv- 
ice, and by a staff of Delta School Representatives 
devoted exclusively to work in industrial arts and 
vocational education. That’s why more than 72% of 
all U. S. school shops teach with Delta Power Tools. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST OF DELTA SCHOOL SHOP AIDS 
—write Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Delta Power Tool 
Division, 416) N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


DELTA POWER TOOLS 


another fine product by © 


ROCKWELL 
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MOST MODERN unit of its type in the industry today! 





4 truthers 
Wells 





